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CO-OPERATION—The  Only  Hope 
For  American  Wage- Earners. 


Sketches   of  Remarkable    Co-Operative  Societies 

Organized  by  Working-Men  under  the 

Pressure  of  Hard  Times* and 

Extreme     Poverty. 

■»**^«««« 

All  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more 

disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable 

than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing 

those  forms  to  which  they  have  been 

accustomed Declaration 

of  Independence. 

Co-Operative  stores  are  breaking  down  the  hard 

lines  between  the  section  of  society  which 

possesses  property  and  the  section 

which  does  not  possess  prop- 

e  r ty  —  Goldwin  Sm  ith . 

I  look  on  Co-Operators  as  the  Salt  of  the  Work- 
ing Men.  —  Charles  Kings  ley. 
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CO-OPERATION— The  Only  Hope  of  Labor. 


1  'Co-Operation  !     '  Tis  a  wondrous  theme — 
The  patriot  effort,  the  poetic  beam ; 
Theory  and  practice  here  a  basis  find7 
Where  the  best  effort  may  be  well  combined  ; 
To  Show  the  benefits  which  it  may  spread 
On  every  hand — to  purse,  or  heart,  or  head  ; 
To  exhibit  it  in  all  its  breadth  and  length, 
A  moral  lever  of  prodigious  strength. 
To  these  great  ends  I  charge  you  to  employ 
Your  best  exertions,  and  you'll  soon  enjoy 
The  peace  and  pleasure  which  is  bound  to  flow 
From  doing  good  to  neighbour,  friend  or  foe." 


TO  THE  READER. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  following  pages  the 
writer  has  endeavored  to  keep  in  view  the  two- 
fold objects.  First:  Showing  to  American  wage- 
earners  what  co-operation  has  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  of  the  old  world.  Secondly:  To  make 
prominent  those  peculiar  features  of  the  .Koch- 
dale  scheme  of  co-operation,  the  social,  moral 
and  educational,  which  have  elicited  from  the 
most  eminent  citizens  unqualified  praise,  and 
given  to  the  Pioneers  and  their  system  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  its  uses,  their  world- 
wide fame. 

The  growing  interest  in  co-operation  now 
manifesting  itself  here  and  there,  encourages  the 
hope  that  the  apathy  and  indifference  that 
marked  the  attitude  of  American  workers 
towards  co-operation  twenty  years  ago,  and 
which  proved  so  discouraging  to  such  earnest 
and  devoted  friends  of  co-operation  as  the  late 
Josiah  Quincy,  Rev.  Dr.Heber  Newton,  Rev.  Dr. 
Rylaner,  Howard  Crosby  and  others,  is  passing 
away. 

To  aid  in  increasing  and  extending  this 
interest  should  receive  the  best  efforts  of  all  who 
desire  to  see  co-operation  permanently  estab- 
lished. 

To  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  tract  and 
assist  extending  co-operation,  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  Appendix,  rules  for  the  government 
of  co-operative  societies,  with  the  necessary 
instructions  for  forming  th  same. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  remarkable  work  done 
bp  woman  in  co-operation  is  also  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

J.  B. 
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TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES 

CO-OPERATION— THE  ONLY  HOPE  OF  LABOR. 


Introduction. 


The  Panic  of  i857"A  Forwarner, 


When  the  panic  of  1857  swept  over  this  country 
no  sign  or  warning  given  of  its  approach,  it  left, 
as  the  result  of  its  work,  destitution  and  distress 
in  the  homes  of  thousands,  that  till  then  had 
never  known  the  presence  of  want. 

Mills,  workshops  and  factories  were  suddenly 
closed,  and  workingmen  by  thousands  might  be 
seen  with  dinner  pails  in  hand,  not  on  the  way  to 
work,  but  to  the  soup  houses,  opened  by  the 
benevolent  for  the  relief  of  those  so  suddenly 
deprived  of  employment. 

The  London  Times,  observing  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  panic  upon  the  toiling  masses  of  the 
coun  try  said : — 
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uThe  working  classes  of  America  are  destined 
to  pass  through  the  same  ordeal  that  the  working 
classes  of  the  old  world  were  passing  through. " 

A  striking  and  significant  comment,  and  one 
which  the  American  people,  in  the  ligh  t  of  present 
industrial  conditions,  would  do  well  to  consider. 

THE  SCENE  CHANGED. 

A  year  later,  (1858),  an  interesting  account  of 
a  scheme  devised  by  a  few  workingmen  of  the 
Old  World,  which  enabled  them  to  banish  from 
their  homes,  poverty  with  its  attendant  evils, 
reached  this  country. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  Rochdale  flannel 
weavers  and  their  wonderful  success  in  co-opera- 
tion, after  failing  in  a  strike  for  an  increase  in 
wages,  as  related  by  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake, 
in  his  entertaining  history  of  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers. 

When  the  history  of  the  Pioneers  was  pub- 
lished a  copy  was  sent  by  the  author  to  his  friend 
and  co-laborer  in  social  reform,  and  an  earnest 
advocate  of  co-operation,  Horace  Greeley,  result- 
ing in  an  elaborate  notice  of  the  Pioneers  and  their 
work  in  the  New   York  Tribune. 

This  was  the  way  that  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
the  Rochdale  scheme  of  co-operation  that  has 
blessed  a  million  and  a  half  of  English  working- 
class  homes  with  comfort  and  contentment,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  America's  highly 
favored  working-classes. 


■o 


HARD  TIMES. 

The  -following  graphic  description  of  the  times 
and  the  condition  of  England's  workers,  at  the 
time  that  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  commenced  their 
work  in  social  reform  appeared  in  the  Co'Ojxra- 
Uve  News,  April  9th,  1893.  The  writer,  Mr.  John 
Kershaw,  a  coal  miner,  and  one  of  the  original 
Twenty-Eight  members  of  the  Pioneers,  at  his 
decease  left  some  interesting  papers  to  be  delivered 
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to  Mr.  Holyoake,  containing  an  account  of  th© 
origin  of  the  Pioneers  Society.  Referring  to  him- 
self in  introducing  his  subject,  Mr.  Kershaw  said 
he  was  employed  in  the  mill  as  a  tearboy  at 
seven  years  of  age,  and  at  eight  went  into  the 
mine. 

'"The  Rochdale  Pioneers/7  he  continued, 
'•began  their  work  when  the  country  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  trade  crisis.  Distress  was  far 
and  widespread.  People  were  badly  fed  and 
badly  clothed.  The  hand-loom  weavers  seemed 
to  be  the  worst  off  of  any  of  the  working-class. 
Improved  machinery  had  driven  them  to  the 
lowest  point  at  which  they  could  live.  In  1840, 
Mr.  Slaney  stated  in  Parliament,  that  in  Liver- 
pool there  were  7,860  cellars  used  as  dwellings, 
inhabited  by  80,000  persons,  one-seventh  of  the 
population  of  the  town.  In  Manchester  and  Salford 
cellar  dwelling  was  as  bad.  Out  of  37,000  houses 
more  than  13,000  were  ill-furnished,  and  10,000 
were  without  furniture  altogether.  In  Bury 
things  were  no  better.  In  773  dwellings  in  that 
town,  the  families  slept  three  and  four  in  a  bed. 
Ln  259  houses,  there  were  four  and  five  in  a  bed, 
and  in  fifteen  families,  six  and  seven  slipt  in  a 
bed.  Similar  reports  were  made  to  Parliament 
from  Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leeds  and  Birmingham. 
The  condition  of  things  in  Rochdale  would  be 
incredible  did  it  not  rest  on  the  authority  of 
Shar man  Crawford,  the  member  for  theBurough, 
who  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
debate  of  1840  that  in  Rochdale  there  were  thirty- 
six  persons  living  on  (>d.  per  week;  200  on  lOd.  per 
week;  508  on  Is  per  week;  855  on  1  s.  6d  per  week; 
and  1,500  were  living  on  Is  lOd  per  week.  Five- 
sixths  of  those  he  spoke  of  had  scarcely  any 
blankets,  eight-five  families  had  no  blankets, 
forty-six  families  had  only  charl  beds,  with  no 
c  >vering  at  all.  No  wonder  the  country  was  full 
of  agitation,  and  in  Rochdale  where  there  was 
intelligence  as  well  as  unrest,  all  agitations 
seemed  to  rage.  Two  social  facts  stood  out  very 
clear:  Labor  was  cheap,  but  bread  was  very 
dear;  yet  bread  was  almost  the  only  article  of 
food  the  people  were  able  to  get." 
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Such,  then,  were  the  conditions  affecting  and 
surrounding  the  lives  of  the  people  when  the 
foundations  wer^  laid  for  a  new  commercial  and 
industrial  system  which  subsequently  proved 
to  be  the  one  thing  needed  to  remove  the  evils  of 
a  false  distributive  system  and  substituting 
therefor  the  equitable  system  devised  by  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers. 

A  STATESMAN'S  REMEDY  FOR  FALSE 
DISTRIBUTION. 
With  a  clear  understanding  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  suffering  among  the  people 
just  described,  an  eminent  statesman  declared 
that  "no  permanent  change  for  the  better  can 
take  place  in  th**  condition  of  the  working-classes 
until  they  take  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  into  their  own  hands.'' 

CO-OPERATION    A    FACTOR    IN    THE 
WORLD'S    COMMERCE. 

When  the  Pioneers  had  been  in  business 
thirteen  years,  h»d  increased  in  members  from 
28  to  1850",  and  in  funds  from  $140  to  $75,000;  had 
done  business  during  the  period  of  a  Million  and 
a  Half  Dollars,  and  divided  among  its  members 
in  profits  nearly  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars, 
Mr.HoJyoake,in|writing  up  their  history, recalling 
the  words  of  the  statesman  quoted,  said:  -'They 
have  acted  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  memorable  advice, 
they  have  taken  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose  they  have  kept  them  in  their  own 
hands." 

The  period  covered  by  the  first  thirteen  years 
of  the  Pioneers'  operations  was  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  history  of  co-operation.  It  was  the 
culminating  point,  reached  after  years  of  experi- 
ment in  efforts  to  secure  for  the  laborer  a  firm  and 
enduring  foundation  for  an  equitable  system  of 
distribution,  the  point  where  the  principle  itself 
passed  from  the  theoretical  or  experimental  into 
the  practical,  and  became  a  recognized  factor  in 
the  world's  commerce.  It  gave  to  Mr. Gladstone's 
argument  its  greatest  force  when  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1864,  for  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  working-classes,  pointing 
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to  what  the  Pioneers  had  do?ie  to  justify  their 
claims  to  the  suffrage  he  said,  to  quote  his  words: 
"For  it  is  in  Rochdale  where  that  remarkable 
system,  and  at  the  first  sight,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  critical  and  perilous  system  obtained 
of  ousting  the  retail  trader,  and  the  working- 
class  taking  into  its  own  hand  the  business  of  its 
own  supply,  and  where  through  an  extraordinary 
intelligence  and  self-acting  power  that  system 
has  been  successfully  worked  out  and  made  a 
source  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  profit  to  the 
working-class. JJ 

Referring  to  the  remarkable  progress  in  co- 
operation during  the  preceding  decade,  1854-64, 
he  continued:  "For  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say, 
that  if  ten  years  ago,  anybody  had  prophesied 
to  me  the  success  of  the  co-operative  system,  as 
illustrated  in  the  towns  in  the  North,  if  I  had 
been  told  that  laboring  men  would  so  associate 
for  their  mutual  advantage,  I  should  have  re- 
garded the  prediction  as  absurd.  There  is,  in  my 
opinion,  no  greater  social  marvel  than  the 
manner  in  which  these  societies  flourish,  com- 
bined with  a  consideration  of  the  soundness  of  the 
basis  on  which  they  are  build. n 

Commencing  with  a  few  articles  of  prim^ 
necessities,  the  entire  stock  in  trade  at  "the* 
opening"  costing  less  than  $100,  the  progress  of 
the  Pioneers,  and  their  extension  into  other  lines 
of  business  will  be  seen  in  the  following  sketch, 
and  serve,  perhaps,  to  correct  a  too  common  error 
that  the  Pioneers  had  no  higher  object  in  view 
than  that  of  saving  a  few  pence  in  household 
expenses  by  buying  at  wholesale  and  selling  to 
themselves  at  retail  and  pocketing  the  profits. 

In  1847,  drapery,  or  dry  goods,  was  added  to 
the  business,  and  butchering  in  1850.  In  1851,  a 
capital  of  $13,000  was  raised  and  a  flour  mill 
started  to  supply  the  members  with  pure  Sour, 
an  article  almost  unknown  to  the  British  con- 
sumer in  those  days,  and  as  rare  as  pure  butter 
is  to  the  American  consumer  to-day.  In  1852, 
tailors,  shoemakers  and  doggers  were  employed, 
and  in  1855,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  a  cotton  mill 
employing  about  forty  persons,  wTas  in  operation. 
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In  a  speech  by  one  of  the  members  in  1860,  it 
was  stated  that  in  the  productive  departments  of 
the  {Society,  there  were  then  employed  eight 
butchers,  seventeen  boot  and  shoe  makers,  ten 
tailors  and  ten  doggers;  in  the  corn  mill  eleven; 
in  the  manufacturing  mill,  forty-two,  making  a 
total  of  ninety  persons  employed  by  the  Society, 
not  including  those  employed  in  distribution. 
Another  advance  made  by  the  Pioneers  this  year 
was  the  organization  of  a  Land  and  Building 
Society,  to  enable  members  to  assist  each  other 
in  building  or  purchasing  a  better  class  of  dwel- 
lings than  those  they  occupied.  Their  first  step 
in  carrying  out  this  enterprise  was  the  purchase 
of  a  plat  of  land  for  which  $100,000  was  paid,  and 
on  which  nearly  forty  cottages  were  erected. 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  John  Bright  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  this  year,  indicates  the  deep  interest 
felt  by  a  few  public  men  in  this  new  movement 
by  workmen  to  better  their  condition.  Rochdale 
was  Mr. Bright^  home  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  Pioneers  at  their  store  for  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  their  work.  In  the  speech 
referred  to.  he  said: 

"Now,  I  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  statement  respecting  the  workingmen  of  Roch- 
dale, I  refer  to  certain  associations  in  the  Borrough 
of  Rochdale,  known  as  co-operative  societies, 
where  workingmen  excl  usively  have  created  large 
mercantile  concerns  and  have  managed  them  for 
many  years  past  with  the  greatest  possible  suc- 
cess. During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present, 
year,  (1860),  its  trade  was  $170,000  and  the  profits 
divided  among  members  amounted  to  $16,57*5. 
Its  establishments  consist  of  a  large  grocers7 
shop,  and  another,  I  think,  where  shoes  are  sold. 
Gentlemen  who  suppose  that  these  workingmen 
are  not  aware  of  what  is  being  dune  and  said  in 
this  House,  will  attach  some  importance  to  the 
facts  I  'am  about  to  adduce.  The  Society  has  a 
library  and  reading  room  open  free  to  all  its 
members,  who  now  number  2,900.  The  library 
contains  from  3,000  to  4,000  volumes,  the  reading 
room   is  well  supplied   with  daily  and   weekly 
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papers,  and  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals, 
and  doubtless  some  of  the  members  have  read 
the  article  in  the  quarterly  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  here.  Maps,  globes,  telescopes, 
<fec,  are  provided  for  its  members,  and  a  sabbath 
school  is  attached  to  the  institution. n 


THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR  AND  ITS 
EFFECT  ON  CO-OPERATION. 

The  years  1862— 65,  inclusive,  were  among  the 
most  eventful  years  in  the  history  of  the  Roch- 
dale Pioneers.  The  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  a  result  of  the  civil  war, 
effectually  prevented  the  exportation  of  cotton. 
This,  in  turn,  caused  the  suspension  of  most  of 
the  cotton  mills  ofEngland, thereby  throwing  out 
of  employment  about  a  million  operatives.  It 
was  among  these  operatives  that  co-operation  had 
made  the  greatest  progress. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  the  "cotton  famine" 
upon  this  industry,  that  by  a  return  made  to  Par- 
liament in  1863,  it  was  shown, that  in  consequence 
of  the  suspension  of  work  upwards,  of  11,000 
members  of  co-operative  societies  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw,  whose  withdrawals  from 
their  accumulated  savings,  amounted  to  $863,000. 
In  the  Rochdale  Society  alone,  the  membership 
dropped  from  3,900  to  3,501,  with  a  reduction  in 
oapital  of  22,300,  but  by  the  timely  formation  of  a 
loan  fund  by  the  committee  of  management  to 
enable  members,  by  the  aid  of  temporary  loans, 
to  retain  membership,  further  withdrawals 
were  prevented.  The  wisdom  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  soon  made  manifest.  In  1863  there 
was  an  increase  in  members  of  514,  and  in  capital 
of  $54,480.  During  1864  there  was  a  further  in- 
crease in  members  of  732,  and  in  capital  of  $63,720. 
During  the  four  years  ending  December,  1865,  the 
net  increase  in  members  in  the  Rochdale  Society 
war  1,426,  with  an  addition  to  capital  during  this 
trying  period  to  workingmen  of  $179,265.  The  in- 
crease in  trade  during  the  period  amounted  to 
$100,140,  and  in  profits  $30,680.     When  thousands 
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in  business  were  forced  into  bankruptcy  by  the 
panic,  these  poverty-ridden  workingmen  of  1844 
were  advancing,  building  new  branch  stores  for 
the  accomodation  of  their  increasing  member- 
ship, and  disbursing  on  these  and  other  improve- 
ment more  than  $30,000.  To  the  reading  rooms 
and  library  the  appropriation  exceeded  $9,000  and 
nearly  $4,000  given  to  relieve  the  distress  result- 
ing from  enforced  idleness. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  FIRST  TWENTY  YEARS 
IN  CO-OPERATION. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  first  twenty 
years  efFords  in  co-operation,  the  committee  of 
management  in  their  twentieth  anual  report  re- 
mind the  members  of  the  origin  of  the  society, 
the  trials,  difficulties  and  opposition  encountered 
and  overcome,  the  substantial  progress  made 
during  the  period  reviewed,  not  only  financially 
but  socially  and  intellectually  for  the  members 
were  now  receiving  free  a  sheet  almanac  showing 
the  progress  of  the  society  yearly  since  1844;  the 
sub-heading  of  which  was  the  "The  objects  of 
the  Society  are  the  Social  and  Intellectual  Ad- 
vancement of  its  Members/'  The  following 
extracts  from  the  report  are  instructive  and  its 
conclusion  hopeful  and  encouraging 

FROM  THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
FOR  1864.—  TO  CO-OPERATORS. 

Twenty  years  have  now  passed  away  since  a 
few  workingmen  in  Rochdale,  despairing  of  suc- 
cess in  a  strike  against  giant  capital  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  resolved  to  form  a  Co-opera- 
tive society,  the  objects  of  which  were  the 
improvement  of  their  social  and  domestic  condi- 
tion. How  far  these  objects  have  been  realized 
the  tables  and  other  information  contained  on 
this  sheet  (sheet  almanac)  will  show.  That 
co-operation  is  superior  to  strikes  for  accomplish- 
ing these  objects,  few  will  dispute.  That  it  is 
more  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  greatest 
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number  than  competition,  there  is  no  question. 
That  it  will  ultimately  prove  the  salvation  of  the 
laboring  class,  there  is  little  doubt.  Many  have 
been  the  predictions  at  different  times  that  it 
would  prove  a  failure,  and  many  attempts  made 
to  prove  the  prediction  true,  but  its  benefits  have 
been  well  known,  and  confidence  well  grounded. 
8urely  twenty  years  are  sufficient  to  test  its  sound 
ness  and  prove  that  if  it  should  fail,  it  will  not  be 
from  any  defect  in  its  principles.  There  have 
been  many  trials  and  difficulties  to  content!  with 
and  obstacles  to  overcome,  but  a  strong  convic- 
tion in  the  justness  of  the  cause  has  conquered 
them  all.  Each  year  from  the  commencement, 
except  1862,  has  shown  an  increase  in  capital  and 
members,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  had  to 
pass  through  several  periods  of  bad  times  and 
scarcity  of  work.  Bad  times  seem  to  give  impe- 
tus to  co-operation,  for  there  is  always  an  acces- 
sion of  members  when  they  are  over,  which 
proves  that  the  uses  of  adversity  are  sweet. 
Though  the  cotton  trade  is  still  bad,  and  hund- 
reds who  are  employed  in  it,  (or  should  be)  are 
in  the  greatest  distress,  our  members  have 
increased  in  the  past  year  from  4,013  to  4,747  and 
the  capital  from  $246,805  to  $310,525.  If  we  take 
a  retrospective  glance  at  the  success  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  it  is  indeed  gratifying  and  cheer- 
ing. When  we  consider  that  the  aggregate  pro- 
fits of  this  society  alone,  amount  to  $653,865  we 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  social  and  domestic 
condition  of  its  members  are  improved.  But 
much  as  has  been  done,  there  still  remains  much 
to  do.  The  original  programme  is  not  finished. 
The  next  twenty  years  may  see  co-operation 
developed  in  higher  forms  and  the  laboring  class 
elevated  to  a  position  of  independence  and  hap- 
piness never  before  enjoyed." 

Referring  to  the  educational  feature,  the 
Report  states:  "The  educational  Department 
has  also  received  great  attention,  two  additional 
news  rooms  having  been  opened — the  rooms 
being  specially  built  for  the  purpose.  The 
majority  of  our  members  have  now  a  news-room 
at    no  very  inconvenient  distance    from     their 
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homes,  and  we  hope  they  will  make  the  best  use 
of  the  advantages  they  afford  for  intellectual 
improvement." 

In  the  Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Society,  an  extract  from  which  follows,  the  com- 
mittee recalls  attention  to  the  humble  origin  of 
the  society,  its  remarkable  progress  in  the  face 
of  the  panic,  and  refer  with  just  and  honest  pride 
to  the  fact  that  from  its  inception  to  its  ''coming 
of  age"  it  was  purely  and  exclusively  a  working- 
man's  movement.  The  committee's  intense 
solicitude  in  regard  to  the  educational  feature  is 
again  emphasized,  and  concludes  with  express- 
ing the  hope  that  they  would  "never  again  have 
such  a  famine  for  cotton;  or  cotton  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  slave." 

EXTRACT   FROM  REPORT   FOR  1865. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  Rochdale  gave  birth 
to  this  Society  which  has  since  become  so  famous 
for  its  progress,  and  so  extensive  in  the  diffusion 
of  its  benefits;  and  although  it  was  at  that  time 
designated  by  some;  "The  Weaver's  Dream,"  yet 
it  must  be  a  pleasant  reflection  on  the  part  of 
those  veterans  in  co-operation  with  whom  origi- 
nated the  scheme,  to  have  witnessed  the  growth 
of  this  somewhat  unhealthy  child  at  birth,  and 
attain  its  majority  with  a  constitution  at  once 
strong  and  robust;  and  while  it  cannot  boast  of 
having  sprung  from  a  titled  household  or  an 
aristocratic  ancestry,  yet  it  has  been  proved 
since  that  it  possessed  the  germs  of  a  superstruc- 
ture that  was  destined  to  eclipse  the  expectations 
of  the  most  sanguine,  and  to  astonish,  contradict 
and  perhaps,  disappoint  its  false  prophets. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  back  to  the  time  when 
it  commenced  to  show  the  sound  position  it  has 
attained,  but  the  fact  that  we  have  not  only  main- 
tained our  existence,  but  actually  progressed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  in  one  of  the  most  severe  and 
longest  panics  on  record,  is  one  convincing  proof 
of  Its  soundness  and  of  its  strenghth."  Referr- 
ing  the  reader  to  the  figures  given   of  the  prog- 


ress  of  the  society  during  the  panic,  the  Report 
goes  ou  to  say:  "'From  these  figures  some  idea 
may  be  drawn  as  to  what  the  society  has  been 
doing  during  the  cotton  famine.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  society  has  not  absolutely  and  entirely 
aimed  at  getting  dividend  and  profit,  but  like- 
wise the  education  and  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers, for  if  there  is  one  feature  more  than  another 
to  which  we  can  look  with  satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ure, it  is  the  ample  provision  that  is  made  for 
the  diffusion  of  every  class  of  knowledge  and 
useful  information  on  all  the  sciences,  arts,  and 
literature  of  our  time.  We  also  entertain  the 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  schools 
will  be  established  in  connection  with  the  soci- 
ety, to  educate  the  rising  generation  of  co-opera- 
tors." 


OPENING  OF  THE  (NEW)  CENTRAL  STORES 

The  twenty-eight  of  September,  1867,  was  a 
notable  day  in  the  history  of  the  Pioneers.  On 
that  day  thev  moved  from  their  old  quarters  in 
Toad  Lane,  into  their  new  premises,  near  by, 
known  as  the  Central  Stores,  which  had  been 
nearly  two  years  in  building,  erected  at  a  cost 
including  site,  or  $67,500. 

Distinguished  friends  of  co-operation  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  speech  making, 
among  others,  R.  J.  Hilton  of  Washington. 

Mr.Holyoake,in  his  opening  remarks  referrin  g 
to  the  humble  origin  of  the  society,  its  wonderful 
progress,  the  commanding  position  of  the  new 
stores,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  trade,  said: 

"Twenty-three  years  before  the  co-operators 
had  commenced  their  humble  and  doubtful  career 
inRochdaleandthatday,  Sept. 28,  '67,  they  obtain- 
ed acknowledged  ascendency  in  the  town.  They 
had  become  the  greatest  trading  body  extant. 
Their  building  stood  upon  the  best  site,  and 
towered  like  Saul,  head  and  shoulders  above 
every  other  establishment  about  it." 
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Rev.  W.  N.  Molesworth,  Vicar  of  Spotland, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  warmest  friends  of  the 
Pioneers,  in  his  address  pointed  attention  to  the 
influence  the  Rochdale  system  of  co-operation 
was  exerting  in  other  countries  when  he  said: 

"He  regarded  that  celebration  as  of  European 
importance.  Throughout  the  Continent  co-opera- 
tion had  spread  rapidly  since  they  had  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Rochale  Pioneers.  All  true 
believers  in  co-operation  turn  their  eyes  to  Roch- 
dale as  the  Mecca  and  Medina  of  the  system." 

Interesting  addresses  by  Tom  Hughes,  author 
of  "Tom  Brown's  School-Days,"  Mr.  Walter 
Morrison,  M.  P.,  and  members  of  the  Society, 
followed.  The  large  hall,  used  as  the  meeting- 
room  of  the  Society,  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
1.400  persons,  is  located  on  the  fourth  floor  ot  the 
building,  and  affords  an  excellent  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  library,  news-room 
and  waiting-rooms  are  below  the  meeting-room, 
while  the  offices  of  directors,  committees,  &c,  are 
on  the  second  floor.  With  an  illustrated  sketch 
of  the  new  stores  which  appeared  in  the  Co- 
Operative  News,  March  15,  1873,  it  wTas  shown 
that  in  addition  to  the  productive  enterprises 
already  mentioued,  the  Society  was  carrying  on 
bread,  biscuit  and  cake  baking,  coffee  roasting, 
and  coffee  and  pepper  grinding,  currant  cleaning, 
pork  butchering  and  tobacco  manufacturing. 

Let  the  reader  pause  a  moment  here  to  con- 
sider but  one  of  the  above  remarkable  achieve- 
ments, taking  the  essential  article  of  food  —  bread. 
With  the  flour  mill  and  bakery  in  their  own 
hands,  they  brought  producer  and  consumer  into 
closer  relations  by  eliminating  the  miller,  the 
jobber,  the  wholesaler,  retailer  and  baker;  i\ve 
intermediates  that  stood  between  the  wheat 
grower  and  the  wage-earning  consumer.  Within 
the  short  period  of  thirty  years  the  Pioneers  had 
done  for  themselves  and  the  public  that  which 
was  pronounced  as  impracticable  as   crossing  a 
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trackless  ocean  in  search  of  a  new  world.    They 
placed   upon   the    working-man's    table    a    two- 
pound  loaf  of  pure  unadulterated  bread  for  the 
sum  of  five  cents.    This,  to  the   British  worker, 
with  a  half-dozen  mouths  to  fill,  and  whose  wages 
ranged  from  four  dollars  a  week  to  ten  and  eleven 
dollars,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  so  highly 
appreciates  co-operation  as  an  inestimable  boon 
to  him  and  his  family.    The  bringing   together 
the  mill  and  the  bakery  meant  to  him  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  flour  from  $13  to  $4  a  barrel. 
Let  the  American  reader  now  turn  his  attention 
to  this  important  question  as  affecting  his  own 
condition  and  that  of  his  family  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  he  will  perhaps  learn    with 
surprise  how  and  why  bread  is  dear  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.     Within  tnat  period  the  murmers 
of  dissatisfaction  at  the  smallness  of  the  loaf,  and 
sometimes   the  quality  of  the  article,  have  not 
been  few  nor  far  between.     It  has   been   heard 
with  more  or  less  intensity  and  emphasis  in  most 
of   our  large    cities — New    York,    Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  industrial  centers. 
Taking  St.  Louis  as  an  illustration.    In  the  fall  of 
1884.  the  expressions  of  discontent  at  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  five-cent  loaf  were  so  pronounced 
and  widespread  as  to  induce  a  paper  to  send  out  a 
number  of  reporters  to  ascertain  the  popular  feel- 
ing on  the  subject.    Large  employers  in  the  trade 
and  journeymen,  small  bakers  whose  trade  was 
limited,    housekeepers  and  consumers   of  every 
kind  were  interviewed  and  the  interesting  infor- 
mation conveyed  to  the  public  that  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  the  weight  of  the  five-cent  loaf  ranged 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  ounces.    At  a  conference 
of  millers  held  some  years  ago,  it  was  stated  that 
a  pound  of  flour  of  fair  quality  made  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  of  bread.    Taking  this  as  a  basis,  a 
barrel   of  flour  — 196  pounds  —  would  yield  245 
pounds  of  bread,  which,  at  five  cents  per  pound, 
amounts   to  $12.25.     As  shown  in  the  St.  Louis' 
investigation  that  most  of  the  bakers  did  not  buy 
the  best  flour,  the  article  ranging  in  price  from 
$3.50  to  $5.     The  reader  will  see  the  standpoint 
from  which  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  studied  the 
problem  of  production  and  consumption. 
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Pure  butter  was  another  article  the  Pioneers 
rarely  tasted  until  they  procured  it  from  first 
hands.  Before  they  had  completed  their  fifteenth 
year  in  business,  they  had  an  agent  travelling 
the  year  round  among  the  dairy  farmers  of  Ire- 
land, (Irish  butter  holding  the  ieading  place  in 
the  English  market,)  purchasing  their  butter, 
eggs  and  other  products,  paying  the  producer  in 
cash  on  the  spot,  something  he  had  never  known 
done  before,  and  shipping  the  produce  direct  to 
the  store  at  Rochdale. 

When  the  Pioneers  brought  themselves  into 
direot  trade  relation  with  the  producer  they 
demonstrated  not  only  the  practicability  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  distribution  at  least  one- 
fourth  as  compared  with  the  cost  under  the  com- 
petitive system,  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance  to  public  and  morals  suppressing 
effectually  the  iniquitous  practice  of  adulteraion. 

When  wheat  can  be  raised  for  fifty  cents  per 
bushel  and  pure  butter  placed  upon  the 
consumers'  table  for  fifteen  cents  per  pound, 
producers  and  consumers  should  know  where  the 
difference  goes,  when  the  latter  has  to  pay  five 
cents  for  a  fourteen-ounce  loaf  and  thirty  cents 
a  pound  for  butter. 

A    POLITICAL     ECONOMISTS     SHOWS 
WHERE  THE  DIFFERENCE  GOES. 

Replying  to  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  co-operation, 
informing  him  of  another  effort  to  establish  a 
wholesale  agency  in  London,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
who  was  watching  the  development  of  the  co- 
operative movement  with  keen  interest,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  subject  of  the  latter,  said:  — 

uThe  subject  of  a  wholesale  agency,  which  is 
now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Society,  is 
one  of  great  importance  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
found  practi cable  to  establish  such  an  agency, 
both  as  a  great  means  of  saving  expense  and  as 
valuable  extension  of  the  Co-operative  principle. 
It  is  the  enormous  number  of  mere  distributors 
who  are  not  producers  that  really  eat  up  the 
product  of  labor.      *        *        *        *      "*        *        * 
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The  direction  in  which  I  look  for  for  the  great- 
est improvement  in  social  economy  is  the  sup- 
pression of  the  vast  number  of  Middlemen  who 
share  among  themselves  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  the  country  while  the  services 
they  render,  though  indispensable,  might  be  as 
well  and  better  performed  by  a  tenth  part  of 
their  number." 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  co- 
operation in  suppressing  adulteration  is 
furnished  in  the  reply  of  Mr.  John  Gledhill, 
representative  of  the  English  Co-Operative 
Wholesale  Society  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Brown,  New  York 
State  Dairy  Commissioner,  in  the  correspondence 
published  in  the  Co-Operative  Neivs,  February 
13,  1886. 

Replying  to  a  request  from  Mr.  Brown  for 
information  as  to  4<what  the  experiences  of  the 
organization  he  represented  had  been  in  selling 
oleomargarine,  or  imitation  butter  to  customers 
who  knew  exactly  what  they  were  purchasing, 
Mr.  Gledhill,  said:— 

uThe  demand  for  imitation  butter  on  the 
part  of  our  customers  is  so  small  that  I  seldom 
hear  the  article  mentioned.  The  Co-Operative 
Wholesale  Society,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  is  a  federation  of  about  seven  hundred 
Retail  Co-Operative  Societies  of  England.  Th9 
object  of  the  retail  societies  in  thus  combining 
together  was  to  place  experienced  buyers  in  the 
center  of  production  of  the  various  articles  in 
which  they  dealt.  By  this  means  we  obtained 
pure  and  adulterated  commodities  at  as  near  the 
cost  of  production  as  ready  money  can  buy  them. 
The  Wholesale  Society,  after  buying  its  goods, 
re-sells  them  at  the  current  wholesale  prices,  to 
its  own  share-holders  (the  Retail  Societies)  who 
have  a  regular  outlet  for  them.  *  *  *  * 
As  the  Wholesale  Society  caters  for  no  trade 
outside  its  own  share-holders,  there  is  no  tempt- 
ation to  buy  bogus  butter  and  resell  it  to  them- 
selves as  genuine,  as  that  would  be  only  cheat- 
ing   themselves.      If   we  buy  oleomargarine  we 
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re-sell  it  as  such,  and  probably  this  honest  way 
of  doing  business  accounts  for  the  very  insignific- 
ant trade  we  have  in  it.  Personally,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine, 
providing,  of  course,  the  article  is  sold  as  such 
and  some  law  enforced  so  as  to  punish  dishonest 
trades  people  who  sell  it  for  real  butter  to  un- 
suspecting customers.  Co  -  Operative  Retail 
Societies  are  composed  chiefly  of  what  may  be 
called  the  thrifty  working-classes,  who,  as  a  rule, 
want  the  best  of  everything  in  the  way  of 
eatables,  therefore,  the  bulk  of  the  Wholesale 
Society's  trade  in  butter  consists  of  only  the  very 
finest  quality.  The  total  weight  of  butter  sold 
for  the  year  1885  was  over  20,000,000." 


When  Mr.  Gledhill  gave  Mr.  Brown  the  above 
information,  the  Co-Operative  Wholesale  Society, 
which  was  then  nearing  the  close  of  its  twenty- 
second  year,  had  seven  receiving  and  shipping 
departments  in  Ireland  and  importing  besides 
the  dairy  products  of  Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden 
and  other  countries.  Its  importation  of  butter, 
bacon  and  eggs  from  Denmark  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing June  26, 1897,  amounted  to  $1,830,625;  while  the 
total  value  of  the  wheat,  flour,  bacon,  hams,  lard, 
cheese,  etc.,  received  from  America  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  but  $397,585.  The 
dairy  producing  interests  of  Denmark  are  almost 
entirely  conducted  on  tne  co-operative  principle. 
In  addition  to  the  enterprises  already  mentioned, 
coffee  roasting,  coffee  and  pepper  grinding,  pork 
butchering,  tobacco  manufacturing,  etc.,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Pioneers  did  not  mean  to  stop 
half  way  in  the  work  of  reform.  They  knew, 
as  well  by  their  own  experience,  as  by  the  numer- 
ous suits  brought  against  unscrupulous  dealers 
that  these  things  seldom  reached  the  consumer's 
table  in  a  pure  state;  while  the  ineffectual  efforts 
of  all  civilized  governments,  not  excepting  our 
own,  to  prevent  or  regulate,  by  sanitary  laws, 
the  marketing  or  sale  of  unhealthy  live  stock, 
satisfactorily  explains  why  the  Pioneers  estab- 
lished their  own  slaughter-houses,  aside  from 
its  economic  value  and  importance. 
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1892 —CO-OPERATIVE    CONGRESS    AT 
ROCHDALE. 

The  year  1892  was  memorable  in  the  history 
of  co-operation,  as  the  year  in  which  the  Twenty 
Fourth  Annual  Co-Operative  Congress  of  Great 
Britian  was  held  at  Rochdale,  the  birth-place 
of  the  movement.  A  gathering  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand delegates  representing  nearly  a  million 
members  —  the  brawn  and  brain  of  the  wealth- 
producing  forces  of  the  nation,  owning,  controll- 
ing and  conducting  commercial  and  industrial 
•enterprises  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  running 
up  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  must  have 
appeared  to  those  delegates  in  striking  contras  t 
to  the  meeting  of  the  twenty-eight  poor  weavers, 
who,  forty  eight  years  before,  by  the  slender 
subscription  of  four  cents  weekly  from  their 
scant  wages,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  move- 
ment they  were  then  and  there  representing. 

The  opportunity  of  looking  upon  the  last 
resting-places  of  the  Pioneers  was  not  allowed  to 
pass  unimproved.  Among  other  incidents  of  the 
Congress  gathering  was  the  visit  by  many 
delegates,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.Holyoakeas  guides, 
to  the  grave  of  John  Bright,  one  of  the  true  and 
tried  friends  of  co-operation,  when  friends  were 
few. 

In  an  impressive  speech  at  the  grave,  on  the 
services  rendered  by  the  departed  statesman  to 
the  people  while  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Holyoake 
said,  among  other  things:  "The  reason"  why 
oo-operators  should  pay  a  visit  to  this  grave  is 
this  —  that  Mr,  Bright  was  the  most  effective 
and  brilliant  defender  of  co-operation  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  the  first  man  who  raised  his 
voice  thereon  behalf  of  co-operators." 

In  the  one  hundred  years  of  legislation  now 
passed  but  one  voice  has  been  heard  in  our 
American  Congress  in  favor  of  co-operation  as  an 
aid  in  improving  the  position  of  the  working 
classes.  That  voice  was  the  voice  of  the  late 
Senator  Stanford,  when  in  February,  1887,  he 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  co-operative  asso- 
ciations in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  introduction  of  that  bilJ  was  Labor's 
opportunity.  Had  organized  labor  at  Washing- 
ton promptly  taken  up  the  measure  and  pressed 
upon  (  ongress  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
its  speedy  consideration  and  passage,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  result.  The  bill  would 
have  passed  and  co  operation  secured  a  legal 
status  at  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

The  next  step  probably,  would  have  been 
the  formation  of  a  co-operative  society,  and  witn 
one  hundred  members  and  the  necessary  amount 
of  capital  paid  in,  a  co-operative  store  started 
within  one  ye<*r.  Had  that  been  the  course 
pursued  by  organized  labor  at  Washington  when 
Senator  Stanford  presented  his  bill  there  can  be 
little  room  for  doubt  that  the  Societ3T,at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  would  have  had  1,000  members. 
Onethousand  workingmen  and  women  trading  at 
their  own  store  at  an  average  of  $3.00  each  per 
week,  would  see,  as  a  result,  an  annual  turn-over 
of  $160,000.00;  netting  at  the  low  rate  of  five  per 
cent.,  exclusive  of  expense  of  management,  etc., 
profits  amounting  to  $8,000.00.  Workingmen  so 
united  and  combined  and  increasing  yearly  in 
numbers  and  wealth  would  naturally  attract  the 
attention  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  while 
some  like  John  Bright,  curious  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  this  new  movement  among 
workingmen,  would  visit  the  store,  and,  as  a 
result,  take  back  with  them  on  their  return  home 
the  printed  reports  of  the  Society,  some  of  which 
would  probably  contain  extracts  from  the  sena- 
tor's speech  on  introducing  the  bill,  and  thus  co- 
operation would  be  spread  from  the  capital  of 
the  nation  into  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
Union. 

The  remarkable  progress  made  in  co-opera- 
tion twenty  years  before  Senator  Stanford  intro- 
duced his  co-operative  measure  would  have 
justified  the  belief  that  co-operation  had  come 
to  stay. 

During  the  middle  and  later  part  of  the  '00's 
fo-operative  stores  were  in  successful  operation 
in  many  states,  Massachusetts  leading  with 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  1870. 
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Co-operation  was  then  a  leading  question  in 
labor  reform.  A  convincing  proof  of  this  fact 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  number  of  co-operative 
foundries,  W.  H.  Sylvis  was  instrumental  in 
establishing.  As  president  of  the  Iron  Moulders 
Interna tional  Union,  his  position  as  the  execu- 
tive head  of  his  organization  gave  him  peculiar 
facilities  for  propagandic  work  and  his  able  and 
earnest  addresses  to  workingmen  were  seldom 
made  without  impressing  upon  them  the  para- 
mount importance  of  giving  their  immediate 
attention  to  co-operation  as  the  one  sure  and 
effectual  solution  of  the  labor  question.  The 
effect  of  Mr,  Sylvis'  speeches  on  the  necessity  of 
labor  organization  was  felt  long  after  he  had 
passed  away,  and  largely  contributed  to  the 
spread  of  co-operative  ideas  among  the  masses. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  K.  T.  Ely's 
valuable  work  on  "The  Labor  Movement  in 
America,"  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  wide 
spread  interest  manifested  in  co-operation  during 
this  period  and  it  was  the  impetus  given  to  the 
principle  at  this  time  that  lead  to  its  incorpora- 
tion in  the  Grange  Declaration  of  Purposes,  and 
the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Industry  and  Knights  of  Labor, 

"Whenever  co-operation  has  in  this  country 
assumed  large  proportions," say sDr,  Ely,  "it  has 
been  connected  with  some  trade  union  or  labor 
organization  and  those  societies,  which  are  to  be 
specially  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  are  the 
following,  namely:  The  New  England  Protective 
Union,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  the  Sovereigns 
of  Industry,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor. " 

The  efforts  of  these  organizations  in  co-opera- 
tion and  why  they  failed  will  appear  in  future 
tracts.  To  return  to  the  Rochdale  Congress,  The 
marvelous  progress  of  the  co-operative  movement 
had  for  years  been  winning  to  its  advocacy  and 
support  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Church 
and  State,  The  following  extracts  from  sermons 
preached  at  the  Rochdale  Congress  illustrate  the 
influence  exerted  by  co-operation  on  the  religious 
onind  and  thought  of  the  nation 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  service  at 
the  Free  Methodist  Church,  where  the  Congress 
met,  Rev.  M.  F.  Myers  gave  the  delegates  a  warm 
welcome  in  the  following  words: 

"We  welcome  you  to  Rochdale,  and  as  repre- 
senting our  church  and  people  here,  we  welcome 
you  to  thisChapel  in  which  to  hold  your  business 
meetings.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  here.  The 
time  has  come,  we  think,  when  chapels  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  this  kind. 
I  thought  that  when  the  matter  was  first  sug- 
gested to  me,  we  are  getting  into  brighter,  better 
days  quickly." 

The  Rev.  B.  Veitch,  Congregational,  in  his 
sermon  on  the  ideal  social  state,  said: 

"It  was  just  where  difficulties  had  arisen 
with  trades  unions  that  co-operation  came  in  as 
a  further  necessity.  Its  main  object  was  to 
secure  a  more  general  distribution  of  wealth 
among  all  those  who  contributed  to  its  produc- 
tion. It  sought  to  combine  the  interests  of 
capital  and  labor,  of  producer  and  consumer.  By 
this  method  greater  economy  and  stability  were 
obtained;  friction  reduced  and  severe  competition 
restrained.  When  the  producer  was  united  to 
the  consumer  and  the  capitalist  to  the  laborer 
by  common  interests,  which  was  sufficiently 
evident,  much  of  the  social  warfare  destructive 
of  peace  and  prosperity  would  have  passed 
away." 

"Coming  Developments  of  the  Co-Operative 
Idea,"  was  the  subject  of  an  instructive  and 
practical  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  M.Hollowell,  Congre- 
gational. 

After  pointing  out  that  co-operation  had  a 
broad,  moral  basis  and  began  by  honoring  work, 
the  preacher  said  that  it  must,  therefore,  take 
other  forms  than  retail  purchasing  and  thought 
to  associate  men  in  buying  bread,  butter,  soap, 
etc.,  at  one  shop  was  good,  so  far  as  it  went, 
it  was  not  a  sufficient  organization  of  the 
community.     Wage  earners  ought  increasingly  to 
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pass  into  joint  capitalists.  They  ought  to  buy 
more  of  themselves  and  why  not  make  what  they 
sold.  It  was  said  this  would  not  benefit  the 
consumer.  They  had  only  to  extend  the  scheme 
widely  enough  to  embrace  the  worker  and  the 
consumer  also.  Co-Operation  should  be  applica- 
ble to  many  functions  in  public  life,  and  not  all 
local.  Thecapital  of  co-operative  societies  should 
be  brought  into  use  for  either  purchasing  or 
renting  land.  The  Lincoln  Society  had, by  letting 
allotments,  enabled  agricultural  laborers  receiv- 
ing twelve  shillings  (three  dollars)  per  week,  to 
get  hold  of  $55,000  share  capital  in  ten  years. 
They  were  told  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  city's  out- 
casts were  country  born  and  had  came  from  the 
places  where  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
land.  They  wanted  a  grand  attempt  by  the 
people  to  get  a  better  hold  of  land.  There  should 
be  no  monopoly,  but  the  land  should  be  fully 
used  by  the  people. " 


On  the  subject  of  education,  the  reverend 
gentleman  said: 

"True  co-operation  must  spread  light.  They 
must  not  have  education  starved  for  the  sake  ol 
one  church,  but  have  teachers  who  were  slaves 
of  no  sect  and  who  were  free  to  make  excursions 
into  history,  science  and  real  life.  It  was  a  noble 
fact  that  co-operators  had  spent  more  money  on 
education  last  year  than  had  the  State  the  first 
year  of  its  grants.  Co-operation  must  educate 
men  to  make  use  of  the  power  of  combination. 
Ignorance  kept  them  isolated,  nervous  and  help- 
less. It  was  the  greatest  honor  to  the  town  to 
have  carried  the  movement  so  far.  The  origina- 
tors had  found  it  discredited  and  collapsed. 
They  had  turned  it  into  a  success  and  a  power. 
It  was  once  brought  as  a  reproach  that  Richard 
Golden  was  supported  by  co-operative  votes. 
Nobody  would  try  such  an  argument  now.  But 
they  must  go  further  and  touch  better  homes,  the 
land,  the  schools  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country." 


jg44 THE    PIONEERS'    JUBILEE .1894, 

We  have  now  reached  the  jubilee  of  the  Roch- 
dale Pioneers  in  practical  co-operation,  December 
21/ 94, brought  to  a  close  a  working  class  record  in 
social  and  industrial  reform  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  At  the  close  of  the  fiftieth 
year  the  membership  numbered  12,344;  the  capital 
$1,755,630;  sales  for  the  year,  $1,425,715;  profits, 
$243,585.  Consistently  with  their  principles  and 
practices,  the  Pioneers  did  not  celebrate  their 
semi-centennial  with  brass  bands  and  parades, 
nor  proclaim  to  the  world  by  a  mass  meeting  in 
the  public  square  what  they  were  about  to  do. 
But  in  the  disposal  of  the  profits,  they  quietly 
and  unostentiously  appropriated  as  an  endow- 
ment to  the  Rochdale  Infirmary  $5,000.  This 
liberal  gift  to  their  own  institution  entitled  the 
Society  to  a  private  room  for  any  of  its  members, 
in  case  of  sickness  or  injury  while  at  work,  etc. 

Another  act,  commemorative  of  the  event 
was  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  erection 
of  new  abattoirs,  with  ample  accommodations  for 
the  care  and  comfort  of  seventy-five  head  of  live 
stock.  This  new  addition  to  the  business  property 
of  the  Pioneers  is  known  as  u Jubilee  Branch,' f 
the  number  of  Branches  in  the  town  and  outlying 
districts  being  about  thirty. 

The  total  business  done  by  the  Society  during 
the  Ht'ty  years  amounted  to  forty-six  millions 
nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousands  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  and  the  profits  returned 
to  members  in  dividends  on  purchases  and 
interest  on  capital  amounted  to  five  millions  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousands  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars.  And  this  immense  volume  of 
trade  was  done  without  resorting  to  the  fraud, 
the  trickery,  the  misrepresentation,  speculation 
and  adulteration,  characteristic  of  the  competi- 
tive system  of  trade. 

The  business  property  of  the  Society  was 
valued  at  $180,000,  and  its  cottage  property  at 
$160,000.  Another  fact  worth  noting  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  the  Pioneers  did  not  buy  land  and 
btrildf  houses  for  speculation. 
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The  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  Pioneers7 
investments  in  other  enterprises  appears  partly 


in  the  following  list 


In  the  Corn  Mill 

"  Co-Operative  Wholesale  Soc'y 
u    Manufacturing  Society 

In  Three  Kail  way  Companies 

"  Mortgages 

"   Manchester  Ship  Canal ... 

"  Shares  and  Loans  in  35  Societies  ... 


$105  500 
171  270 
60  900 
463  385 
239  370 
12  185 
153  102 


Total..... $1  205  712 


At  one  of  the  social  gatherings  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  various  departments  it  was  stated 
that  $50,000  had  been  returned  in  dividends  to 
members  from  the  Coal  Department  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1890. 

The  Juvenile  Penny  Savings  Bank,  to  en- 
courage habits  of  saving  among  the  children  of 
members  and  non-members  alike  is  another  in- 
stitution devised  by  the  Pioneers  as  a  provision 
for  the  traditional  ""rainy  day.'-  The  Rochdale 
institution  has  nearly  2,000  depositors  with  de- 
posits exceeding  12,000,  In  the  Juvenile  Co-Op- 
erative Savings  Banks  of  Great  Britain  there  are 
100,000  depositors  whose  savings  aggregate  nearly 
$1,000,000. 

When  these  youthful  investors  come  of  age 
they  will  not  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
will  be  tramping  the  country  in  search  of  work. 
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SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL    FEATURES 

OF  THE  PIONEERS'  EDUCATUAL 

SCHEME. 

In  the  Pioneers'  programme  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  toiling  millions  from  wage  slavery, 
the  demoralizing  and  degrading  idea  of  "all 
work  and  no  play,"  found  no  place. 

To  the  attractions  of  the  library  and  reading 
room  the  Pioneers  added  lectures  on  history,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  on  domestic,  social  and 
political  economy,  for  their  entertainments,  con- 
certs, readings,  magic  lantern  exhibitions,  etc., 
supplemented  by  excursions  into  the  country 
where  the  students  in  botany,  geology  and  min- 
eralogy, with  their  instructors  as  interpreters  of 
Nature's  laws  would  see  "tongues  in  trees,  books, 
in  the  running-  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everything." 

It  was  the  practical  education  of  this  kind 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Pioneers  were 
receiving,  the  more  highly  appreciated,  as  it  was 
acquired  after  the  dayrs  labor  was  over,  together 
with  the  increasing  attendance  at  the  reading 
room  and  library  that  elicited  from  the  friends  of 
temperance  the  remark  that  the  Pioneers'  store 
had  made  more  converts  to  the  cause  than  all 
their  efforts  combined, 

SCIENCE,  ART  AND  LANGUAGE  CLASSES. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee, in  1873,  classes  were  formed  for  the 
more  thorough  education  of  the  members  and 
their  families.  The  subjects  taught  in  these 
classes  included  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing,  machine  and  building  construction, 
applied  mechanics,  free  hand  and  model  drawing 
and  perspective  mathematics,  geometry, practical 
plane  and  solid  geometry,  acoustics,  light  and 
heat,  magnetism  and  electricity,  inorganic  chem- 
istry and  animal  physiology,  cotton  manufactur- 
ing wool  and  worsted  spinning,  botany,  geology, 
physiography,  theoretical  and  practical  chemistry 
dressmaking  and  short-hand. 
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The  highest  prize  offered  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  (silver  medal) 
to  the  best  technical  student  in  wool  and  worsted 
spinning1,  was  awarded  in  1891  to  a  student  of  the 
technical  class  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  Educa- 
tional Department.  The  money  prize  of  £3  ($15) 
offered  by  the  Cloth  Workers  Company,  London, 
was  also  secured  by  the  successful  student. 

For  completeness  of  equipment  the  Chemical 
Department  of  the  Pioneers'  Educational  Scheme 
is  said  to  be  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

Another  important  adjunct  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department  and  an  invaluable  aid  to 
members  in  their  scientific  investigations  is  that 
known  as  the  Instrument  Department.  This 
department  contained  at  the  time,  the  account  of 
It  was  given  to  the  public,  thirty-two  opera 
glasses,  three  magnetic  batteries,  one  very  large 
and  one  small  telescope,  one  microscope,  four 
large  microscope  boxes,  two  stereoscopes,  two 
zoetropes,  and  one  cosmoscope.  The  large  teles- 
cope with  terrestrial  and  astronomical  eye  pieces, 
fitted  with  all  necessary  appliances  for  day  or 
night  observations  is  hired  to  members  for  one 
day  for  eight  C9nts,  and  for  a  week  twenty-five 
cents.    Other  instruments  same  favorable  terms. 

Educational  efforts  and  results  of  this  char- 
acter among  the  masses  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention.  It  was  an  effort  to  bring  the  "higher 
education"  of  the  few,  from  the  universities, 
down  to  the  evening  class-room  of  the  day  laborer. 
It  was  this  view  of  the  subject  that  Rev.  Dr. 
Maclure,  Dean  of  Manchester,  had  in  mind,  when 
in  his  address  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Co -Operative  Society  in  1894,  he 
said,  his  experiences  at  Rochdale  led  him  to  em- 
phasize all  that  had  been  said  by  the  president 
as  to  the  great  educational  and  philanthropic 
work  in  which  co-operators  were  engaged.  Long 
before  a  muddling  or  meddling  department  of  the 
State  —  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
commenced  to  paddle  its  own  canoe  along 
the     stream     of     educational     progress.      The 
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Science  and  art  classes  of  the  Rochdale 
Equitable  Pioneers7  Co-Operative  Society  were  in 
full  course  and  were  doing  a  remarkable  work— a 
work  which  was  second  to  no  other  and  which  he 
hoped  would  not  be  pushed  aside  by  any  com- 
bination, either  of  technical  schools  or  any  other 
movement*  The  Rochdale  Society  was  also 
among  the  few  societies  of  limited  liability 
character  which  discovered  that  it  had  a  soul  to 
be  saved.  The  charity  of  the  Equitable  Pioneers 
was  shown  long  before  some  ether  societies 
learned  to  open  their  pockets,  and  it  led  the  way 
by  sending,  year  by  year,  a  subscription  to  the 
funds  of  the  Rochdale  Infirmary.  He  hoped  this 
feeling  of  philanthropy  among  limited  compan- 
ies, whether  they  were  companies  of  clergymen 
or  commercial  men,  would  spread,  for  he  failed 
to  see  that  it  Board  of  Directors,  sitting  round  a 
table,  should  not  respond  to  the  behests  of  phil* 
anthropy  and  benevolence.  He  failed  to  see  how, 
if  i>  co-operative  Society  like  that  could  subscribe 
towards  the  funds  of  an  institution,  it  should  not 
be  competent,  except  on  the  score  of  consummate 
selfishness,  for  persons  who  were  in  what,  after 
all,  were  semi-public  enterprises,  to  open  their 
hearts  towards  the  needs  of  other  folks.  The  real 
principle  of  true  co-operation  was  the  one  em- 
bodied in  the  New  Testament:  "Look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on 
the  things  of  others."  They  had  an  admirable  iU 
lustration  of  co-operation  in  the  carrying  out  of 
that  great  enterprise— the  Ship  Canal.  When 
the  history  of  this  century  enme  to  be  read  it 
would  be  found  that  co-operation  had  done  much 
towards  bringing  the  different  classes  of  this 
great  country  into  closer  contact  and  into  a  truer 
bond  of  brotherhood;  and  he  urged  all  those 
present  to  do  all  they  could  to  promote  that 
spirit  of  true  fraternal  life,  which  was,  after  all, 
the  backbone  of  any  true  community.  If  they 
did  this,  whether  by  the  co-operative  movement 
or  an  v  other  agency,  depend  upon  it  they  could 
rely  upon  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  any 
man,  whatever  cloth  he  wears*  who  loves  his 
country,  his  fellow  workmen  and  his  God." 
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The  Erection  of  a  fountain  in  the  public  square 
and  its  presentation  to  the  town  authorities  for 
public  use  is  but  one  of  the  many  public  benefits 
bestowed  upon  the  citizens  of  Jftochdale  by  the 
Pioneers* 

CONCLUSION, 

With  the  examples  here  presented  of  the 
Work  accomplished  by  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  in 
co-operation,  we  may  consider  briefly, in  conclusion 
a  few  of  the  actual  results  achieved* 

With  the  condition  of  England's  workers 
before  and  at  the  time  the  Pioneers  started  their 
store,  the  reader  is  raade  acquainted  in  the  de- 
scription of  their  condition  under  the  section 
"Hard  Times. » 

As  he  advances  he  sees  that  Within  the  brief 
period  of  thirteen  years  they  became  masters  of 
the  situation*  They  had  solved  the  problem 
which  had  for  ages  puzzled  statesmen  and  philoso- 
phers, the  problem  of  distribution  and  consump- 
tion* With  the  distribution  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  their  own  hands,  poverty,  with  some  of 
its  worst  evils,  debt,  ignorance,  cheerless,  com- 
fortless dwellings,  indifference  to  life,  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  disappeared. 

"The  Curse  of  Debt/7  as  an  obstruction  to 
progress,  was  scarcely  less  formidable  than  that 
of  poverty*  The  effectual  suppression  of  the  evils 
of  food  adulteration,  which  civilized  govern- 
ments have  hitherto  but  barely  succeeded  in  fol- 
lowed. The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  of 
stone  employes,  and  the  weekly  half  holiday, 
first  introduced  by  the  Pioneers,  was  carried 
forward,  side  by  side*  with  their  educational  and 
other  reforms* 

The  impetus  given  to  the  education  of  the 
masses  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Pioneers' 
intense  feeling  on  the  subject,  will  be  seen  in  the 
brief  notice  in  the  Appendix  of  the  work,  done  by 
the  Women's  Co-Operative  Guild.  It  was  the  prac- 
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tical  business  education  required  by  actual  ex- 
perience in  business  transactions,  methods  and 
forms,  the  special  training  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  enterprises  of  the  magni- 
tude and  variety  of  those  carried  on  by  the 
Pioneers,  and  later  by  the  two  wholesale  societies, 
Scottish  and  English,  that  has  made  the  Roch- 
dale scheme  of  co-operation  the  wonder  of  the 
age. 

This  practical  business  education  was  ac- 
quired by  these  men  after  working  eleven  and 
twelve  hours  a  day,  opening  their  little  store  at 
eight  and  closing  at  ten,  two  nights  in  the  week. 

At  the  low  wages  then  existing  in  the  labor 
market  the  Pioneers  could  not  afford  to  employ 
high  salaried  officials,  nor,  indeed,  paid  servants 
of  any  kind,  and  so  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, as  buyers  and  sellers,  gave  their  services 
the  first  three  months  for  nothing. 

Within  thirty  years  of  the  opening  of  the 
Pioneers  store,  the  trained  buyers  of  the  Society 
were  known  wherever  they  appeared  on  the 
market,  whether  in  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Dublin  or  New  York.  It  was  the  high  moral 
plane  to  which  the  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  nation  were  raised  and  which 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  effected  but  for 
the  high  moral  ground  taken  by  the  Pioneers  at 
the  start  in  setting  themselves  so  firmly 
against  the  vicious  and  immoral  practices  per- 
meating and  pervading  every  department  of 
trade  that  elicited  from  John  Burns,  during  a 
speech  to  the  members  of  the  Battersea  and 
Waud  s  worth  Co-Operative Society,  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  the  remark  that:  uIt  had  grafted 
itself  upon  the  best  side  of  the  national 
character. n 

Here  we  have  in  part  the  true  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Rochdale  scheme  of  co-operation.  Had 
the  Pioneers  been  influenced  solely  by  mercenary 
motives  they  could  not  have  accomplished 
the  work  they  did.  It  was  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit,  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  suffering 
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humanity,  supplemented  by  those  rare  qualities: 
patience,  perseverance  and  the  unconquerable 
will,  and  an  enthusiasm  that  knew  no  abate- 
ment that  inspired  and  encouraged  them  to  keep 
on  and  work  on  until  they  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  commercial  and  industrial  system  firmer 
and  more  enduring  than  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt. 

They  had  justified  their  claim  to  the  name 
they  adopted  "Equitable  Pioneers. "  Their  suc- 
cess was  the  death  kuell  of  the  system  which 
Wendell  Phillips  said,  "came  not  from  above, 
but  from  below  and  the  sooner  it  goes  home,  the 
better." 

When  will  the  toiling  millions  of  America 
give  their  attention  to  this  subject? 

When  shall  the  bright  future  of  labor  in 
America,  as  seen  in  the  following  vision  by  one 
of  her  most  gifted  writers,  be  realized? 


"Surely  the  wiser  time  shall  come 

When  this  fine  overplus  of  might, 
No  longer  sullen,  silent,  dumb, 

Shall  leap  to  music  as  to  light. 

In  that  new  childhood  of  the  earth, 
Life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play, 

New  blood  in  Time's  shrunk  veins  make  mirth, 
And  Labor  meet  Delight  half  way." 


In  the  light  of  the  results  achieved  by  the 
Pioneers  in  the  social  regeneration  of  the  indus- 
trial classes,  their  preamble  may  be  studied  with 
instructive  interest. 
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THE  ROCHDALE   PREAMBLE. 


The  objects  and  plans  of  this  Society  are  to 
form  arrangements  for  the  pecuniary  benefit, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  social  aud  domestic 
condition  of  its  members,  by  raising  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capital  in  shares  of  £1  each,  to  bring 
into  operation  the  following  plans  and  arrange- 
ments; 


First.    The  establishment  of  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  provisions,  clothing,  etc. 


Second.  The  building,  purchasing  or  erecting 
a  number  of  houses,  in  which  those  members 
desiring  to  assist  each  other  in  improving  their 
domestic  and  social  condition,  may  reside. 


Third.  To  commence  the  manufacture  of 
such  articles  as  the  Society  may  determine  upon, 
for  the  employment  of  such  members  as  may  be 
without  employment,  or  who  may  be  suffering 
in  consequence  of  repeated  reduction  in  wages. 


Fourth.  As  a  further  benefit  and  security  to 
the  members  of  this  Society,  the  Society  shall 
purchase  or  rent  an  estate  or  estates  of  land, 
which  shall  be  cultivated  by  the  members  who 
may  be  out  of  employment  or  whose  labor  may  be 
badly  remunerated. 


Fifth.  That,  as  soon  as  practical,  this  Society 
shall  proceed  to  arrange  the  powers  of  production, 
distribution,  education  and  government;  or  in 
other  words,  to  establish  a  self-supporting  home 
colony  of  united  interests,  or  assist  other  societies 
In  establishing  such  colonies. 
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BUSLNESS    MAXIMS    OF    THE    PIONEERS. 


To  insure  the  continuance  of  the  work  on  the 
lines  laid  down, and  the  foundations  on  which  that 
work  was  so  firmly  and  securely  based,  the 
Pioneers  submitted,  for  the  guidance  of  others, 
and  as  the  result  of  their  own  practical  exper- 
ience, the  following: 

ADVICM  TO   CO-OPERATORS. 

1st.  Procure  the  authority  and  protection  of 
the  law  by  enrollment. 

2d.  Let  integrity,  intelligence  and  ability 
be  indispensable  qualifications  in  the  choice  of 
officers  and  managers,  and  not  wealth  or  dis- 
tinction. 

8d.  Let  each  member  have  only  one  vote, 
and  make  no  distinction  as  regards  the  amount 
of  wealth  any  member  ^jay  contribute. 

4th.  Let  majorities  rule  in  all  matters  of 
government. 

5th.  Loov  well  after  the  money  matters. 
Punish  fraud,  when  duly  established,  by  the 
immediate  expulsion  of  the  defrauder. 

6th.  Buy  your  goods,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  the  first  markets;  or  if  you  have  the  produce 
of  your  industry  to  sell,  contrive,  if  possible,  to 
sell  it  in  the  last. 

7th.  Never  depart  from  the  principle  of 
buying  and  selling  for  ready  money. 

8th.  Beware  of  long  reckonings.  Quarterly 
accounts  are  the  best,  and  should  be  adopted 
when  practicable. 

9th.  For  the  sake  of  security,  always  have 
the  accounted  value  of  the  fixed  stock  at  least 
one-fourth  less  than  its  marketable  value. 

10th.  Let  members  take  care  that  the  ac- 
counts are  properly  audited  by  men  of  their  own 
choosing. 

11th.  Let  committees  of  management  always 
have  the  authority  of  members  before  taking  any 
important  or  expensive  step. 

12th.  Do  not  court  opposition  or  publicity, 
nor  fear  it  when  it  comes. 

13th.  Choose  those  only  for  your  leaders 
whom  you  can  trust;  then  give  them  your 
confidence. 
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The  following  is  the  form  of  the  heading,  objects 

capital;  how  raised  and  other  information 

on  the  sheet  almanac: 


PIONEERS'  SOCIETY, 


The  Objects    of  the    Society    are 
the  Social  and  Intellectual  Ad- 
vancement of  Its  Members, 


The  capital  is  raised  in  shares  of  $5.  A  person 
on  becoming  a  member,  must  take  out  not  less 
than  five,  nor  more  than  200  shares,  which  may 
be  paid  at  once,  or  by  installment.  After  paying 
interest  on  capital  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum,  reduction  of  fixed  stock  and  2£  per  cent 
to  the  Educational  Fund, the  remainder  is  divided 
amongst  the  members  in  proportion  to  purchases, 
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The  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  Society  in 
members, capital,  business,  profits  for  fifty  years: 


YEAR 

MEM- 
15ERS 

FUNDS 

BUSINESS 

PROFITS 

1844 

28 

$     140 

$ 

$  

1845 

74 

905 

3  550 

110 

1846 

80 

1  260 

5  730 

400 

1847 

110 

1  430 

9  620 

360 

1848 

140 

1  985 

11  380 

585 

1849 

390 

5  965 

33  055 

2  805 

1850 

600 

11  495 

6o   895 

4  40 

1851 

630 

13  925 

88  190 

4  950 

1852 

680 

17  325 

81  760 

6  030 

1853 

720 

29  240 

113  800 

8  370 

1854 

900 

35  860 

166  820 

8  815 

1855 

1  400 

55  160 

221  510 

15  530 

1856 

1  600 

64  600 

315  985 

19  605 

1857 

1  850 

75  710 

398  940 

27  350 

1858 

1  950 

90  800 

360  200 

31  420 

1859 

2  703 

135  300 

520  060 

33  695 

1860 

3  450 

188  550 

760  315 

79  530 

1861 

3  900 

214  625 

881  030 

95  100 

1862 

3  501 

192  325 

705  370 

87  820 

1863 

4  015 

246  805 

793  160 

98  355 

1864 

4  747 

304  525 

874  655 

113  585 

1865 

5  326 

393  890 

981  170 

125  780 

1866 

6  246 

499  945 

1  245  610 

159  655 

1867 

6  823 

642  175 

1  424  550 

208  095 

1868 

6  731 

616  165 

1  454  500 

187  295 

1869 

5  809 

467  115 

1  182  190 

142  710 

1870 

5  560 

401  455 

1  115  105 

126  045 

1871 

6  021 

537  500 

1  232  610 

145  130 

1872 

6  444 

664  560 

1  337  885 

168  200 

1873 

7  021 

804  430 

1  436  060 

193  745 

1874 

7  639 

964  070 

1  494  440 

203  395 

1875 

8  415 

1  128  410 

1  528  985 

241  060 

1876 

8  892 

1  270  000 

1  525  250 

253  340 

1877 

9  722 

1  401  375 

1  558  770 

258  240 

1878 

10  187 

1  461  720 

1  693  395 

263  470 

1879 

10  427 

1  440  175 

1  350  360 

248  755 

1880 

10  613 

1  462  850 

1  417  275 

242  725 

1881 

10  697 

1  510  755 

1  360  710 

231  210 

1882 

10  894 

1  576  215 

1  373  135 

238  040 

TA  BLE— Continued 


TEAK 

MEM- 
BERS 

FUNDS 

BUSINESS 

PROFITS 

1883 

11  050 

|  1  634  375 

i  1  382  280 

257  995 

1884 

>  11  161 

j  1  647  350 

1  311  350 

251  340 

1885 

11  084 

1  623  225 

1  260  360 

j  226  270 

1886 

10  084 

1  608  390 

1  230  155 

220  555 

1887 

11  V&2 

[  1  640  500 

(  1  283  680 

230  235* 

1888 

11  278 

i  1  723  345 

1  338  630 

235  595 

1889 

11  342 

.  1  767  350 

\    1  353  425 

'  236  315 

1890 

11  352 

1  811  790 

1  352  915 

238  820 

1891 

11  647 

1  853  960 

1  480  125 

260  990 

1892 

11  884 

1  899  470 

1  512  270 

251  280 

1893 

11  989 

1  794  610 

t  1  451  190 

242  870 

1894 

12  844 

1  755  630 

1  425  715 

|  243  585 

PROGRESS  : 

December  21,  (1844).— Store  opened  with  » 
small  stock  of  flour,  butter r  sugar,  oatmeal  and 
a  few  other  articles. 

(1851).— Butchering  department;  Corn  Mill 
organized. 

(1852).— Sboemaking  and  Tailoring  started., 

(1856), — Wholesale  Manufacturing,  Etc.,  or- 
ganized, 

(1857).— First  Branch  Store  stlarted, 
(I860).— Land  and  Building  Society  organized,, 

(1867).— The  Pioneers  in  their  new  store 
costing.  With  the  laud,  $65,000,00 
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OPINIONS  OF 

EMINENT    MEN 

ON    CO-OPERATION 


When  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Social  Science  met  at  Manchester, 
vabout  the  year  1867, Lord  Brougham.,  who  was  then 
President  of  the  Association  and  one  of  the  few 
public  men  who  was  watching  with  keen  interest 
the  progress  of  co-operation,  suggested  during 
one  of  its  sessions,  an  adjournment  to  enable 
those  who  felt  interested  in  co-operation,  to  visit 
the  famous  Rochdale  institution. 

Rochdale  was  within  twelve  miles  of  Man- 
chester and  easily  reached  by  rail  within  thirty 
'minutes. 


It  was  after  tMs  visit  and  inspection  probably, 
that  the  noble  lord  expressed  the  opinion  that: 

"Co-Operation  was  the  most  important  of  all 
the  subjects  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
'working  classes,1"7 
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J.  8.  Mill,  on  the  Moral,  Mental  and  Business 
Qualifications  Essential  to  the  Success  of  Co- 
Operation. 

When  co-operators  became  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  progress  sometimes  made  in  co-operation 
and  feared  a  reaction,  to  quiet  these  apprehen- 
sions,  Mr.  Mill,  said: 

"There  is  no  fear  that  co-operation  will  go 
too  far  or  too  fast.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing.  11  it 
had  been,  people  would  not  have  waited  until 
this  period  for  it.  It  will  advance  no  farther 
than  the  minds  and  morals  of  those  engaged 
in  it,  nor  faster  than  honest  and  competent  men 
and     women     can     be    found    to    manage     its 


John  Elliot  Cairnes,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  London  University,  after  reviewing: 
the  many  schemes  devised  to  secure  to  the  workers 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labor,  said : 

"Our  reasoning  brings  us  to  this  conclusion, 
that  what  is  known  as  co-operation  — the  contri- 
bution by  many  workmen  of  their  savings  towards 
a  common  fund,  which  they  employ  as  capital  and 
co-operate  in  turning  to  profit — constitutes  the 
one  and  only  solution  of  our  present  problem,  the 
sole  path  by  which  our  laboring  classes  as  a  whole 
or  even  in  any  large  number,  can  emerge  from 
their  condition  of  mere  hand-to-mouth  living,  to 
share  in  the  gains  and  honors  of  advancing 
civilization. J1 — Professor  Cairnes'  Leading  Prin- 
ciples, "  p.  345. 

Gold  win  Smith  came  to  a  like  conclusion  in 
the  following  words: — 

"Co-Operative  stores  are  breaking  down  the 
nard  lines  between  the  section  of  Society  which 
possesses  property  and  the  section  which  does 
not  possess  property." 
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Extracts  from  Senator  Sanford's  speech  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  February  16,  1887,  on  intro- 
ducing the  bill  to  establish  co-operative  associa- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

THE   VALUE  OF   CO-OPERATION. 

"I  believe  that  co-operation  will  bring  out 
the  highest  capacities  of  those  engaged  in  it.  It 
will  impart  to  each  individual  the  stimulous  of 
knowing  that  he  or  she  may  enjoy  the  full  fruits 
of  his  or  her  skill  and  energy  in  their  calling. 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  NON-PRODUCERS. 

I  have  the  hope  and  faith  that  the  principles  of 
our  Government,  of  our  Great  Bill  of  Rights,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  will  yet 
pervade  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  as  these 
ideas  are  adopted  and  as  they  expand  into  control 
of  governments,  so  will  disappear  great  standing 
armies;  non-producers  will  be  changed  into 
fruitful  producers,  adding  to  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  humanity." 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

"One  of  the  great  advantages  of  associations 
of  this  kind  is  that  in  case  of  disagreement,  death 
or  failure,  the  organization  goes  on,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  freed  from  the  disadvantages  of  an 
ordinary  partnership.  Besides,  the  diverse 
capacities  of  the  different  individuals,  whatever 
they  may  be,  unite  to  make  up  a  great  whole  of 
strength  and  of  large  capacity.'7 

Very  many  of  the  industries  would  be  open 
to  and  managed  as  well  by  women  in  their  co- 
operative capacity  as  by  men  ! 

The  moral  influences  of  co-operation  are  very 
great.  All  in  the  organization  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  and  good  conduct  of  every  other 
member.  All  the  good  influences  of  the  whole 
are  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  the  individual, 
aud  all  the  individual  members  unite  to  make 
the  whole  most  powerful  for  the  accomplishment 
«3>f  results. 
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INSTRUGTIONS      FOR     ORGANIZING      CO- 

OREKATIVE  SOCIETIES  AND  START- 

ING   CO-OPERATIVE  STORES. 


The  idea  of  starting  a  co-operative  store 
almost  invariably  originates  with  a  few  thinking, 
intelligent  working-men  who  have  heard  or  read 
something  of  the  advantages  and  benefits 
derived  by  workiingmen  from  co-operation. 


An  interchange  of  opinions  follows;  succeeded 
by  a  determination  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
start  a  society  among  the  working  people  there. 

Finding  the  idea  favorably  received  by 
others  to  whom  it  has  been  mentioned,  a  provis- 
ional committee  is  formed  by  the  promoters  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  and  extending  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  subject  among  the  masses. 

The  fii&t  and  most  important  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  committee  is  to  obtain  all  the 
information  on  the  subject  available,  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  intelligently  in  their  work. 


This  information  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing Mr.  J.  C.  Gray,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Co-Operative  Union,  Long  Millgate,  Manchester, 
England,  who  will  forward  by  return  mail  a 
package  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  etc.,  for  free  dis- 
tribution. These  tracts  should  be  widely  cir- 
culated among  the  working  classes. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Union  will  enable  the  speakers 
at  the  meeting  to  present  the  objects  of  co-opera- 
tion clearly  and  forcibly: 
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CO-OPERATION. 


A  co-operative  society  enables  the  working* 
man  to  save  and  to  accumulate  his  savings, 
merely  by  buying  his  food  and  clothes  at  his  own 
co-operative  shop*  He  puts  the  profit  of  the 
shop-keeper  into  his  own  pocket.  Every  quarter 
he  is  entitled  to  a  dividend  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  he  has  expended  at  his  shop,  and  those 
dividends  vary  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  Thousands 
of  men  in  England  have,  by  this  plan,  been 
•enabled  in  a  few  years  to  save  large  sums  of 
money,  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible  to  save.  The  profits  made  by  these 
societies  for  their  members  are  $25,000,000  a  year. 
If  the  reader  of  thisibook  asks  how  he  is  to  become 
a  member,  the  reply  is  easy.  He  should  take  two 
or  more  shares  (five  dollars  each)  payable  in 
installments.  When  a  small  capital  has  been 
thus  raised,  further  shares  can  be  paid  by  the 
members  out  of  the  quarterly  dividend  due  to 
them.  On  every  paid-up  share  he  is  entitled  to 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
in  addition  to  his  quarterly  dividend.  There  is 
no  other  kind  of  society  whereby  money  may  be 
saved  so  easily  and  with  so  little  trouble.  All 
that  is  wanted  for  the  success  of  a  co-operative 
society  is  that  the  committee  of  management 
shall  have  common  sense,  give  full  attention  to 
the  business,  and  select  an  honest  and  efficient 
manager. 

Every  workingman,  by  belonging  to  a  co- 
operative society,not  only  benefits  himself,  but 
he  benefits  his  fellow  members.  He  also  prepares 
the  way  for  improving  the  condition  of  his  class 
throughout  the  country. 
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The  co-operative  movement  is  intended  (I)  to 
place  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes ,(2) 
to  put  them  in  the  way  of  using  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  their  own  elevation.  All  that  is  needed  is 
that  workmen  should  everywhere  unite  and  form 
co-operative  societies,  this  accumulates  capital, and 
then  use  it  so  that  the  workers  shall  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  their  work,  after  providing  for  the  charge 
of  capital. 

Therefore,  do  your  duty  to  yourselves,  to  your 
families  and  to  your  fellow-workman,  and  join  the 
co-operative  body. 

Until  they  do  this,  there  can  be  no  emanci- 
pation from  dept  and  dependence,  poverty  and 
pauperism.  Be  your  own  shopkeepers-  and  thus 
beoome  your  own  employers.  Combine,  so  as  to 
obtain,  for  yourselves  the  profits  which  are  now 
absorbed  by  others.  To  put  the  case  briefly,  by 
joining  a  co-operative  society  you  attain  the  fol- 
lowing' advantages: 

1.     You  save  money  daily,  without  effort  or 
trouble. 


2.  Your  savings  receive  larger  Interest  (Ave 
per  cent.)  than  you  can  get  with  equal  security 
elsewhere. 

&  What  you  buy  is  never  adulterated.  It 
is  of  the  best.  It  is  of  the  best  quality,  because 
you  buy  direct  from  the  producer. 

4,  Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  profit » 
applied  to  an  "Educational  Fund"  will  enable 
you,  as  the  society  grows,  to  provide  reading- 
room,  library,  lectures,  and  other  like  advantage* 
for  yourself  and  family. 

5>.  You  become  a  member  of  a  brotherhood* 
which  seeks  to  bring  about  great  social  reform 
m  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
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If  only  half  the  working-men  of  this  country 
became  members  of  co-operative  societies,  they 
could  accumulate  funds  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
millions  a  year,  which  might  be  employed  in 
the  purchase  of  farms,  factories,  workshops, 
mills  and  mines,  and  the  construction  of  dwell- 
ings. The  co-operative  societies  might  thus 
become  large  owners  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  and  receive  the  profits  of  ownership,  by 
supplying  the  food,  clothes,  furniture  and  other 
articles  required  by  the  population,  rich  or 
poor. 

To  insure  success  from  the  start,  the  trade  of 
100  members  with  an  average  outlay  of  $3  each 
per  week  would  be  require  to  meet  expenses  and 
pay  a  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 
With  rigid  economy  in  management  and  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  expense  and  waste, 
this  result  might  be  reasonably  expected. 

It  should  be  noticed  here  in  connection,  that 
co-operation  relies  solely  upon  its  members  and 
not  upon  outside  trade,  for  success  in  business. 

In  the  Rochdale  Society  profits  are  distributed 
quarterly  in  the  following  order. 

1.  Expenses  of  management. 

2.  Interest  on  Loans. 

3.  Reduction  in  value  of  Fixed  Stock. 
4    Interest  on  members*  capital. 

5.  Increase  of  capital  for  the  extension  of 
business. 

6.  Two  and  one  half  per  cent,  for  Educational 
Purposes. 

7.  Remaining  profits  in  proportion  to  trade. 
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CONSTITUTION 

—OF  THE — 

CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIETY. 


Article  I. — Name  and  Object, 

Section  1.    This  society  shall  be  called  the 
Co-Operative  Society. 


Sec.  2.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  eleva  te 
the  intellectual,  moral  and  financial  condition  of 
its  members,  through  co-operative  effort,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  following  plans  and  arrange- 
ments : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  store  to  conduct 
the  busineste  of  general  dealers,  wholesale  and 
retail,  in  food,  clothing  and  other  commodities; 
and  to  manufacture  the  same  whenever  practic- 
able, or  when  necessary  for  the  employment  of 
such  members  as  may  be  suffering  from  an  undue 
reduction  of  wages. 

2.  The  buying  and  holding  of  land  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  thereon,  for  the  uses  of  the 
Society. 

3.  To  elevate  the  domestic  condition  of  its 
members  by  building  or  buying  suitable  homes 
for  such  as  may  need. 

4.  The  purchase  or  rental  of  lands  or  landed 
estates,  to  be  cultivated  by  members  who  may 
be  out  of  employment,  or  who  may  suffer  from 
poor  wages. 
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5.  And  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to 
the  establishment  of  a  self-supporting  home 
colony,  or  to  assist  other  societies  in  establishing 
such  colonies,  wherein  may  be  exemplified,  in  a 
practical  way,  the  co-operative  idea  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  education  and  government. 

Sec.  3.  The  office  of  the  society  shall  be  in 
the  city  or  town  of . 

Article  II. — Membership. 

Section  1.  This  society  shall  consist  of  all 
members  who  shall  have  subscribed  to  these 
rules,  and  who  own  at  least  one  share  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  association. 

Sec.  2.  The  application  for  membership  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  recommendation  of  at 
least  one  member  of  the  society,  and  by  the 
membership  fee,  which  is  fifty  cents.  The  name, 
address  or ,  occupation  of  every  applicant  for 
membership  must  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  store  of  the  society  at  least  one  week 
before  being  voted  on  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
whose  approval  admits  to  membership.  In  case 
of  rejection  the  membership  fee  shall  be  re- 
turned. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  of  admission,  each  applicant 
shall  fully  pay  up  at  least  the  amount  of  one 
share  before  being  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
membership,  and  shall  sign  these  regulations, 
which  signing  shall  constitute  a  contract  between 
the  member  and  the  society. 

Sec.  4.  Every  married  member  agrees  to 
deal  at  the  retail  store  of  the  society  for  those 
articles  of  daily  use  which  are  laid  in  of  suitable 
quality  and  sold  at  fair  ready  money  prices.  The 
name  of  any  married  member  who  finds  it  incon- 
venient to  deal  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $1.00  per 
week,  shall  be  laid  before  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Article  III. —  Officers,  when  Elected. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and 
eight  Directors,  who  shall  serve  one  year. 
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Sec.  2.  The  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer shall  be  chosen  at  the  general  annual  meet- 
ing. No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  President 
who  has  not  been  a  Director. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Directors  shall  be  elected  as  follows:  One- 
half  (4)  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  six  months, 
and  trie  other  half  for  twelve  months;  and  there- 
after one-half  the  Board  shall  be  elected  at  the 
general  meeting  in  July,  and  one-half  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  January.  No  member  is 
eligible  to  the  Board  of  Directors  until  after  six 
months'  admission  to  the  society. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  also  be  elected  at  the 
annual  general  meeting,  three  Auditors. 

Sec.  5.  No  employee  of  this  association  shall 
hold  office  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  be  an 
Auditor,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 


Article  IV. — Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  act  as  Chair- 
man of  all  meetings  of  the  society,  and  should  be 
not  be  preseut,  the  members  present  shall  elect 
one  from  among  them  to  act  as  chairman  on  that 
occasion.  The  President,  or  Chairman,  acting  in 
his  absence,  shall  sign  the  proceedings  of  the 
previous  meeting.  The  President  shall  have  a 
vote  on  all  questions  as  a  member,  but  shall  have 
no  casting  vote  by  virtue  of  his  chairmanship. 
He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  !  Erectors, 
and  sh*ll  preside  as  Chairman,  but  shall  have  no 
vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie.  In  general,  his  duties 
shall  be  such  as  devolve  upon  such  an  officer 
under  approved  parliamentary  law,  except  as  the 
same  may  be  modified  by  these  regulations. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  and  Board  of  Directors.  He 
shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  and  the  Board,  which  he  shall  transcribe 
in  a  book,  to  be  authenticated  by  the  Chairman 
as   the   transactions  of  the  Society.      He   shall 
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receive  and  post  proposals  for  membership,  and 
keep  the  accounts,  documents  and  papers  of  the 
Society  in  such"  manner  and  for  such  purposes  as 
the  Hoard  may  appoint;  he  shall  receive  the  con- 
tributions, fi^es  and  other  payments  due  to  the 
Society,  and  at  the  close  of  every  meeting  pay 
the  same  to  the  Treasurer.  I  he  Secretary  shall, 
on  all  occasions,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  act 
under  the  superintendence,  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  these  regulations. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  responsible 
for  such  sums  of  money  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  paid  into  his  hands  by  the  >^ecretary,  or 
by  any  person  on  account  of  the  Society.  He 
shall  also  discharge  any  other  functions  relating 
to  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  Society  which 
the  Board  may  direct.  He  shall  render  his  cash 
account  to  the  Board  weekly;  and  he  shall,  before 
taking  upon  himself  the  execution  of  his  office, 
give  such  security  to  the  Board  of  Directors  as 
they  shall  think  necessary. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have 
control  of  all  business  carried  on  by  the  Society, 
the  employment  of  all  necessary  service  or 
work  done  for  or  on  account  of  the  Society;  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  the  salesmen  or 
other  employes  necessary  for  conducting  the 
business,  and  may  assign  to  any  officers  of  the 
Society  such  duties  and  salaries  as  they  may 
think  fit,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  quarterly 
meetings.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  a  majority  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  all  acts  and  orders  done  in  such 
Board  meeting,  within  the  powers  delegated  by 
these  rules,  shall  have  the  like  force  and  effect  as 
if  they  were  the  acts  and  orders  of  the  members, 
at  a  general  meeting  thereof.  Any  member  of 
the  Board  not  present  within  fifteen  minutes  of 
the  hour  of  meeting  shall  be  fined.  For  their 
services  they  shall  receive  such  compensation  as 
the  quarterly  meeting  may  determine.  Any  five 
of  the  Directors  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
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Society  by  giving  three  days'  clear  notice  to  the 
Secretary,  in  writing;  but  at  such  special  meeting 
no  other  business  than  that  specified  in  the 
notice  shall  be  considered.  All  contracts  author- 
ized by  the  Board  shall  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  those  present  at 
each  meeting  of  the  Board* 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  cause  a 
statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  with 
all  necessary  vouchers,  up  to  the  last  day  in  the 
mouths  of  March,  June,  September  and  Decem- 
ber in  each  year,  to  be  made  ou  t  and  laid  before  the 
Auditors  not  less  than  five  days  before  each 
quarterly  meeting;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Auditors  to  examine  the  same,  and  lay  before 
each  such  quarterly  meeting  a  balance  sheet, 
signed  by  the  Auditors,  showing  the  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Society,  and  also  the  balance  standing  to  the 
credit  of  each  member,  together  witn  a  state- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  since  the  last 
quarterly  meeting,  and  of  its  then  condition. 

Article  F.— Meetings, 

Sec  i  ION  1.  The  general  meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
evening  of  each  month.  The  meeting  in  January 
shall  be  considered  the  general  annual  meeting 
for  the  election  of  officers;  the  meetings  in  April, 
July  and  October  shall  be  considered  the  quarterly 
meetings. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  Board,  or  on  petition  of  fifteen  members, 
three  days  clear  noticr  to  be  given.  Such  calls 
shalf  clearly  set  forth  the  object  of  the  special 
meeting,  and  no  other  business  shall  be 
transacted. 

Sec.  3.  Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  at  any  meeting.  Each  member  shall 
have  but  one  vote.  Proxy  votes  shall  not  be 
allowed. 
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Article   VI. — Capital  and  Shares  ♦ 

Section  1.    The  capital  stock  of  this  Society 

shall  be -thousand  dollars,  divided  into 

shares  of — - — - dollars  each* 

Sec.  2.  A  share  register  book  shall  be  kept, 
in  which  shall  be  entered  the  Christian  and 
surname,  place  of  abode,  profession  or  business, 
and  date  of  entrance  of  each  member  of  the 
Society,  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each 
member,  with  the  number  and  value  of  each 
share,  the  date  when  the  member  became  such, 
and  such  other  particulars  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  deem  necessary  to  afford  a  clear 
and  accurate  view  of  the  stock  of  the  Society. 
The  transfer  of  all  shares  phall  be  registered  in  a 
similar  way.  Any  member  not  giving  his  proper 
address  on  entrance,  or  removal  of  residence,  to 
the  Secretary,  shall  be  fined  twenty-five  cents. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  hold 
more  than  five  (5)  shares  in  the  funds  of  this 
Society,  except  it  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  starting  of  the  business,  and  then  the  assign- 
ment to  any  one  person  shall  not  exceed  ten  (10) 
shares,  and  in  such  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  as  rapidly  as  may  be 
practicable,  to  sign  the  shares  in  excess  of  five, 
which  any  member  may  hold,  to  those  who  may 
afterwards  apply  to  membership. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  book  in 
Which  a  member  may  nominate,  in  writing,  any 
person  to  whom  his  shares  shall  be  transferred 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Board  of  Directors 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  instead  of  making  such 
transfer,  pay  to  the  person  so  nominated  the  paid- 
up  value  of  the  interest  of  the  member  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  death  of  any  member  of 
the  Society,  his  legal  representative  shall,  within 
fifteen  days,  notify  the  Secretary,  in  writing, 
stating  the  Christian  and  surname,  place  of 
abode,  and  profession  or  business  of  the  deceased, 
with  satisfactory  proofs  of  death,  in  order  that 
the  share  or  shares  of  the  deceased  member  may 
be  registered  in  the  name  of  such  legal  repre- 
sentative. 
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Sec.  6.  Members  may  transfer  and  assign 
shares  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

bKC.  7.  After  paying  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, and  if  the  profits  of  the  business  will 
warrant,  interest  will  be  paid  on  shares 
at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent,  per 
aunum,  payable  yearly,  and  if  not,  then  such 
lesser  per  centage  as  the  business  may  permit, 
aud  the  Bo»rd  of  directors  may  determine. 
Interest  shall  not  be  computed  on  fractional 
shares,  nor  for  less  than  one  month.  Shares 
accruing  before  the  tenth  of  the  mouth  shall  be 
reckoned  as  in  for  the  full  month. 

Article    VII. — Distribution  of  Profits. 

Section  1.  After  paying  or  providing  for 
expenses  of  management  and  for  the  interest  on 
shares,  and  setting  aside,  at  the  rate  often  per 
cent,  per  annum,  to  repair  the  deterioration  of 
fixed  stock,  and  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  for  an 
educational  fund,  and  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  a  reserve  fund,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  business 
shall  be  divided  quarterly  among  the  members 
of  the  store  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
purchases  at  the  store  during  the  quarter;  but 
the  quarterly  meeting  shall  determine  what  dis- 
tinction, if  any,  shall  be  made  in  this  respect 
between  the  percentage  paid  members  and  non- 
members. 

Sec.  2.  A  separate  and  distinct  account  shall 
be  kept  of  the  amount  set  aside  for  educational 
purposes,  which  shall  embrace  a  reading-room 
and  library,  and  other  appropriate  features  for 
the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  members, 
and  which  department  shall  be  placed  by  the 
quarterly  meeting  under  the  charge  of  a  separate 
committee,  who  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
pr  »per  disposal  of  the  fund,  and  shall  be  answer- 
able for  its  use  and  judicious  expenditure. 

Article  VIII. — Bonds. 
Section  1  Every  person  appointed  to  any 
office  touching  the  receipt,  management  and 
expenditure  of  money  on  account  of  the  Society 
shall  give  such  security  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  deem  satisfactory. 
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Article  IX. — Conduct  of  Business. 

Section  1 .  The  business  of  the  Society  shall 
be  conducted  for  ready  money,  but  in  case  of 
distress  or  other  emergency,  credit  may  be 
allowed  in  goods,  not  to  exceed  four-fifths  the 
value  of  the  member's  paid-up  shares  in  the 
Society. 

Sec.  2.  No  person,  except  those  regularly 
deputized  by  the  Board,  shall  be  allowed  to 
purchase  anything  in  behalf  of  this  Society,  and 
any  officer  or  member  acting  contrary  to  this 
law  shall  be  expelled  from  this  Society. 


Article  X. — Fines  and  Penalties. 

Section  1.  Any  member  failing  for  three 
calender  months  to  pay  any  fines,  debts,  or  other 
sums  due  for  the  Society,  may  be  suspended  from 
participation  in  the  profits,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  he  may  be  expelled  and  his  stock  declared 
forfeited. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have 
power  to  suspend  any  member  whose  conduct 
has  been  injurious  to  the  Society,  and  shall 
report  such  action  to  the  quarterly  meeting, 
when,  if  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
sustain  the  Board,  the  person  may  be  expelled. 
The  Secretary  shall  give  the  accused  ^ve  days' 
notice  of  such  hearing.  In  case  of  expulsion  the 
stock  shall  be  forfeited.  Expelled  members  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  join  the  Society  for  two  years. 

Article  XI. — Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Section  1.  The  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Society  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
members  at  all  reasonable  times. 

8ec.  2.  If  any  dispute  arises  between  any 
members  under  the  rules,  or  between  the 
manager  or  salesmen  in  the  store,  the  same  shall 
be  "settled  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by 
.arbitration.  Any  member  refusing  to  submit  to 
arbitration  shall  be  expelled. 
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Sec.  3.  If  any  member  has  any  complaint  to 
make  relative  to  the  quality  or  prices  charged  for 
goods,  the  same  shall  be  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  who  shall  proceed  to  investigate  the 
same.  Any  member  may  likewise  send  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  any  suggestions,  in  writing, 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  consider 
the  same. 

Article  XII, — By-Laws  and  Amendments. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have 
power  to  frame  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
store  and  any  branch  of  business  in  which  the 
Society  may  engage,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  quarterly  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  These  rules  cannot  be  altered  or 
amended  except  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  a  quarterly  meeting,  fifteen 
days'  notice  having  been  given,  in  writing,  dis- 
played in  the  store  of  this  society.  But  no 
amendment  shall  ever  be  entertained  to  allow  a 
member  more  than  one  vote. 
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ORDER  OF   BUSINESS. 

QUARTERLY   MEETING. 

1.  Calling  to  order. 

2.  Minutes  of  last  meeting. 

3.  Reports  of  Directors  ami  Auditors. 

4.  Reports  of  committees. 

5.  Proposals  for  membership  and  reference  to 

Board  of  Directors. 

6.  Collection  of  fees,  dues  and  fines. 

7.  Unfinished  business. 

8.  Good  of  the  Order,  literary  exercises,  etc. 

9.  Arrangements  for  next  general  meeting. 

10.  Receipts  of  evening,  specifying  from  what 

source. 

11.  Adjournment. 


directors'  meeting. 

1.  Calling  to  order. 

2.  Roll  of  officers. 

S.  Reading  of  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

4.  Fining  absentees  and  tardy  members. 

5.  Report  of  Finance  Committee. 

6.  Reports  of  Store  Committee. 

7.  Report  of  other  committees, 

8.  Reports  of  Treasurer  and  officers. 

9.  Unfinished  business. 

10.  New  business. 

11.  Election  of  new  members, 

12.  Proposals  for  membership,.  « 

13.  Collection  of  fees,  dues  and  fines, 

14.  Receipts  of  the  evening,  stating  from  what 

source. 

15.  Adjournment. 
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DIVIDEND; 


What  It  Is, 


And   How  It  Is  Made. 


A   Paper  to   be   Read  at  Members'  Meetings  or 
Social  Gatherings. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  best  in  discussing  this 
Question  to  consider  first  how  dividends  should 
be  made,  and  next  how  dividends  sometimes  are 
made. 

1.  The  first  aim  of  a  co-operative  society 
should  be  to  sell  a  genuine  article,  and  if  the 
article  is  of  inferior  quality  to  let  the  customer 
know  that  such  is  the  ca-se.  Its  second  aim 
should  be  to  sell  its  articles  at  the  market  rate  of 
the  district  in  which  the  store  is  situated.  Its 
third  aim  should  be  to  give  a  fair  wage  to  its 
employees  (some  societies  give,  in  addition  to 
wages,  a  bonus).  The  fourth  aim  should  be  to 
pay  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  capital  invested 
in  the  society,  to  allow  liberally  for  the  deprecia- 
tion of  its  property,  and  to  create  a  good  reserve 
fund. 

The  difference  between  what  the  goods  are 
bought  for  and  the  price  for  which  they  are  sold, 
after  deducting  the  amount  necessary  to  cover 
wages,  interest,  depreciation,  and  contribution 
to  reserve,  constitutes  the  legitimate  profit  made 
by  the  Society.  In  well-conducted  societies  a 
small  proportion  of  the  profits  (usually  two  and 
a  half  per  cent)  is  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses, such  as  reading-rooms,  libraries,  science 
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and  art  classes,  technical  instruction,  or  courses 
of  lectures  to  members  and  their  families.  It  is 
found  that  such  expenditures  increases  the  hap- 
piness, intelligence  and  loyalty  of  the  members, 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  store.  The 
balance  of  the  profit  which  is  left  when  these 
payments  have  been  made  is  then  divided 
amongst  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  pur- 
chases at  the  store. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dividend 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  profits  made,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  goods  and  the  amount  for  which  those 
goods  are  sold.  Consequently,  members  should 
watch  not  so  much  the  amount  of  dividend  paid 
as  that  there  is  good  management,  and  that  the 
expenses  are  kept  at  a  reasonable  figure.  A  big 
dividend  may  be  secured  by  artificially  high 
prices,  by  paying  low  wages,  or  not  depreciating 
property,  and  by  neglecting  the  reserve  fund. 
But  all  these  methods  are  foolish,  and  in  the  end 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  Society.  For,  if 
the  store  is  to  be  a  success,  you  muse  have  faith- 
full  servants,  and  the  confidence  of  the  share- 
holders who  furnish  the  necessary  capital.  But 
your  servants  will  not  manage  the  store  unless 
they  are  paid  a  fair  wage,  and  the  shareholders 
lose  confidence  if  property  is  insufficiently  de- 
preciated. Moreover,  artificially  high  prices 
merely  tempt  members  to  be  disloyal  to  the  store, 
and  the  experience  of  mankind  shows  that  those 
who  starve  education  starve  their  future  profits. 

How,  then,  may  expenses  be  kept  if  we  can- 
not economize  safely  in  wages,  depreciation,  and 
reserve  fund?  One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  down 
expenses  is  to  assure  to  the  store  a  steady  trade 
by  dealing  exclusively  with  it.  Fluctuations  in 
its  trade  enfeebles  a  society.  Another  good  way 
is  to  regularly  attend  the  business  meetings  of 
the  society,  and  to  criticise  the  balance  sheet;  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  that  the  commi  ttee  are  pur- 
chasing, as  far  as  possible,  through  the  Wholesale 
Society;  that  they  are  not  keeping  too  large  a 
stock  of  goods,  and  that  they  are  using  their 
surplus   capital,  profitably,  by  building  houses 
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for  member*,  when  required,  or  by  furthering,  if 
possible,  some  form  of  co-operative  production. 

2.  We  will  now  consider  the  question,  How 
Some  Dividends  are  Made.  Take  an  illustration: 
two  societies  exist  in  close  neighborhood  to  one 
another,  among  their  members  are  sure  to  be  a 
number  of  dividend  hunters  who  constantly  shift 
their  support  from  one  society  to  another.  8uch 
fickle  lovers  of  their  own  private  and  immediate 
interests,  defeat  their  own  aims,  for  they  ulti- 
mately lower  the  prosperity  of  both  societies,  by 
making  the  future  of  each  insecure.  To  these 
persons  dividend  is  everything;  consequently, 
the  societies  enter  into  an  unwholesome  com- 
petition. Each  committee  feels  the  effect  of  an 
unhealthy  race  tor  high  dividends.  The  societies 
neglect  this  wise  rule — to  pay  a  fair  wage  to 
their  employees;  they  fail  to  supply  their 
members  with  an  honest  article.  The  societies 
may  descend  lower  yet  they  may  refuse  to  go  into 
any  business  which  does  not  return  very  large 
prorits.  No  argument  is  of  any  avail  with  them. 
The  convenience  of  their  members  becomes  com- 
paratively of  no  account.  "Will  you  go  into  the 
butchering  business?",  some  committees  have 
been  asked.  "No,"  it  was  replied,  "it  would 
reduce  our  dividend  "  "What,"  it  was  replied, 
"is  the  happiness  of  your  customers  of  no  account 
with  you?"  No  answer  is  returned  to  this  appeal. 
The  sensible  bystander  would  point  out  that  it  is 
more  worth  a  man's  while  to  trade  largely  at  the 
store,  even  if  the  dividend  below,  than  to  receive 
a  high  dividend  on  the  condition  of  doing  a  very 
small  trade,  For  instance,  if  a  man  spends  $5  at 
a  store  perweek  when  the  dividend  is  17  per  cent, 
he  gets  12  percent,  returned;  but  if  he  spends  only 
$3.75,  then,  although  the  dividend  were  15  per 
cent,  he  would  only  receive  back  a  little  over  10 
per  cent. 

But  there  is  even  a  lower  depth  for  a  society 
to  blunder  into  if  the  dividend  fever  has  begun  to 
rage.  Societies  which  were  formed  to  trade  on 
the  ready-money  system,  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
offer  their  members  credit,  in  order  to  retain  a 
large  number  of  customers.  This  is  the  road  to 
luin. 
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Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  artifically  big 
divideDds  fail  in  their  purpose,  for  their  tendency 
is  to  impair  the  quality  of  the  goods,  to  cause 
bad  management  by  paying  low  wages,  to  prevent 
societies  from  starting  new  business  from  fear  of 
a  reduction  in  profit,  to  reduce,  in  consequence, 
the  total  profit  returnable  to  the  members,  and  to 
introduce  into  co-operation  the  credit  system, 
which  is  the  curse  of  the  working  class. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  co-operators 
should  moderate  their  desire  for  large  dividends- 
In  some  districts  co-operative  societies  have 
become  so  important  that  instead  of  following 
the  shop-keepers  in  charging  certain  prices  for 
goods,  they  keep  the  lead  themselves.  The 
result  is,  that  if  the  members  of  the  societies 
have  a  fancy  for  big  dividends,  shop-keepers  are 
able  to  get  larger  profits  on  account  of  the  high 
market  price,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  very 
poorest  of  the  community,  who  are  in  the  toils  of 
debt,  and  not  able  to  escape  to  the  store,  suffer 
from  the  high  price  of  goods.  To  such  people,  in 
such  a  plight,  co-operation,  which  is  a  blessing 
to  their  wealthier  neighbors,  is  nothing  less  than 
a  curse.  In  towns,  moreover,  where  the  store 
keeps  up  prices,  the  "cheap  and  nasty"speculator 
soon  dresses  his  deceptive  shop  windows  with 
attractive  bargains. 

To  sum  up,  co-operation  should  aim  at  a  rate 
of  dividend  which  should  allow  three  things  : 

First.  The  supply  of  an  honest  and  good 
article. 

Secondly.  The  sale  of  the  goods  at  the 
current  lowest  rates,  or,  where  the  store  leads 
the  trade,  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

Thirdly.  The  good  management  which 
results  from  the  employment  of  good  servants, 
at  a  fair  wage.  Dividend  then  becomes  an  honest 
dividend,  and  benefits  co-operators  while  it  does 
not  damage  the  community. 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY, 

LIMITED. 

WHAT   IT  IS   AND   WHAT  IT  DOES. 


It  is  a  federation  of  1 ,046  Retail  Co-Operative 
Societies,  representing  1,053,564  individual 
members,  with  a  share  and  loan  capital  amount- 
ing* to  $9,874,345,  aud  a  Reserve  Fund  of 
$657,150. 

What  it  does.  It  blends,  packs  and  sells 
annually  9,900,680  pounds  of  tea,  and  1,636,203 
pounds  of  coffee.  It  manufactures  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  its  members,  cloth  and  clothing, 
underclothing,  boots  and  shoes,  shirts  and, 
mantels,  flannels,  soap,  candles,  lard  and  butter, 
cocoa,  chocolate,  biscuits,  sweets  and  jams, 
tobacco,  furniture  and  home  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes. More  than  3,000  hands  are  employed  in 
the  shoe  factories,  and  300  in  the  ready-made 
clothing  department.  The  building  department 
finds  employment  for  171  persons,  its  soap  works 
on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  has  a  producing 
capacity  of  500  tons  weekly  and  its  flour  mill  at 
Newcastle  has  150  employees. 

In  the  tailoring  department  of  the  Scottish 
Co-Operative  Wholesale  Society  256  hands  are 
employed  and  85  in  the  shirt  making  depart- 
ment; mostly  taken  from  the  slums  and  sweat- 
shop of  Glasgow. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  and  figures  here 
brought  into  contrast  with  the  humble  start  of 
the  twenty  eight  pioneers  and  their  small  capital 
of  $140,  the  reader  is  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
movement,  the  marvelous  progress  of  which, 
within  fifty  years  has  banished  from  the  homes 
of  toiling  millions  poverty,  ignorance,  want  and 
temptation  to  crime. 

If  such  have  been  the  results  of  the  first  half 
century  in  co-operation  with  the  difficulties  and 
obstacles  it  had  to  meet  and  overcome,  what  will 
be  the  position  of  those  toilers  and  those  to  come 
after  them  when  the  co-operators  of  all  nations 
shall  come  tog-ether  to  honor  the  work  and  cele- 
brate the  centennial  of  the  FamousTwenty-Eight? 
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APPENDIX. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  CO-OPERATION, 


IN    CO-OPERATION   WOMAN   HAS   FOUND  HER  TRUE 
SPHERE   AND   FIELD   OF  WORK. 


Through  co-operation  she  has  been  enabled 
to  understand  the  inestimable  value  and  import- 
ance of  the  principle  as  a  factor  in  making  home 
what  it  should  b«-.  Co-operation  has  not  only 
made  it  possible,  but  practicable,  for  her  to  sa.\  : 

"My  Home  to  Me  a  Kingdom  Is.*' 

Less  than  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  Co- 
operative Congress  of  1888  met  at  Oxford,  a  few 
earnest  women,  who  thought  there  was  some- 
thin  e*  that  Woman  might  do  to  aid  Co-Operation, 
came  together  and  organized  the  Women's  Co- 
operative Guild. 

It  required  but  a  short  time  to  demonstrate 
its  necessity  and  justifying  its  existence. 

The  organization  has  now  about  240  branches^ 
with  a  membership  rising  12,000,  mostly  dis- 
tributed throughout  England  and  Scotland. 
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The  following  essay  by  a  member  of  the  Guild 
indicates  the  direction  in  which  lies  Woman's 
work  in  the  movement,  from  a  woman's  stand- 
point: 

AN  ESSAY  LESSON  IN  CO-OPERATION. 

From  "Woman's  Corner"  in  The  Co- Opera- 
tive News,  January  14,  1899. 

"There  are  two  branches  of  co-operation — dis- 
tributive and  productive,  and  happily  there  is 
little  need  to  say  much  now-a-days  about  the 
former,  so  great  has  been  its  success;  its  princi- 
ples have  become  so  well  known  and  understood. 
But  in  case  there  are  those  amongst  us  who  have 
not  identified  themselves  much  with  the  move- 
ment (and  I  think  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
Guild  is  to  invite  all  to  join  and  if  they  are  not 
co-operators  to  try  and  make  co-operators  of 
them,)  perhaps  a  little  explanation  here  would 
enable  them  to  understand  more  clearly  what  I 
am  talking  about.  Therefore,  I  would  just  say 
that  distributive  co-operation  consists  for.  the 
most  part  of  buying  our  goods  at  wholesale 
prices  and  selling  them  over  the  counter  at  retail 
or  market  price,  taking  care  in  the  first  instance 
to  get  as  near  the  producer  as  possible,  and  dis- 
tributing the  profits  to  the  consumers  or  pur- 
chasers j^.st  in  proportion  as  they  have  the  will 
and  the  power  to  support  the  stores  —  those 
receiving  the  most  who  buy  the  most.  Thus  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  the  more  you  eat,  the  more 
you  get;  which  remark,  strictly  speaking, does  not 
only  apply  to  eatables,  but  also  to  the  numerous 
other  purchases  you  make,  such  as  boots  and 
shoes,  clothing,  drapery,  coal,  furniture — every- 
thing, in  fact,  you  can  be  supplied  with.  This  is 
distributive  co-operation. 

Now,  productive  co-operation  means  having 
mills,  workshops,  farms,  etc.,  of  our  own,  and 
instead  of  coming  as  near  the  producer  as 
possible,  actually  manufacturing  and  producing 
our    own     goods,     so     doing     away    with     all 
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middlemen,  and  thereby  reaping  a  double  ad- 
vantage. Now,  a  great  deal  may  be  said  on  pro- 
ductive co-operation,  but  I  will  leave  that  for 
several  other  members  of  our  Guild  to  take  up 
some  other  time,  and  for  the  little  I  have  to  say, 
will  fall  back  on  the  distributive  branch. 

Poor  people  who  have  the  good  sense  to  make 
their  purchases  at  the  stores,  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  to  see  that  their  society  is  well  and 
economically  managed  —  one  very  important 
thing — will  have  acquired  a  power  of  improving 
their  circumstances  without  any  trouble,  the 
advantages  of  which,  in  this  early  stage  of  the 
movement,  it  is  difficult  to  fully  or  adequately 
tell.  Some  of  the  advantages,  however,  are  too 
potent  to  escape  notice  and  should  be  placed 
before  as  many  of  our  friends  as  possible.  One 
is,  the  greater  the  number  of  co-operators,  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  good  that  co-operation 
is  doing: 

Firstly.  On  joining  the  society  a  member  is 
no  longer  in  fear  of  adulteration,  of  short  weight, 
or  of  any  of  the  numerous  forms  of  deception 
which  used  to  be  so  frequently  and  extensively 
practiced.  Co-operation  has  very  largely  put  an 
end  to  these  evils  by  always  demanding  genuine 
goods. 

Secondly.  A  new  co-operator  becomes,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  his  or  her  life,  a  share- 
holder in  something  real  or  substantial.  He  has 
a  stake  in  the  country  and  though  he  may  not 
be  a  Conservative,  he  soon  begins  to  feel  and  to 
think  he  has  something  to  conserve.  His  little 
investment  has  grown  while  he  has  been  asleep, 
and  he  finds  that  it  still  continues  to  grow,  ac- 
cording to  his  co-operative  loyalty.  So  much  has 
been  said  for  the  domestic*  and  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages of  co-operation,  that  we  not  now 
dwell  on  the  rescue  from  debt  that  it  has 
bestowed  on  hundreds  and  thousands  of  its 
members.  There  is  no  need  in  its  circle  for  the 
greasy  book,  as  we  have  often  heard  it  called, 
nor  any  fear  at  the  week's  end  to  pay  for  certain 
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little  items  entered  therein  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for.  Neither  need  we  dwell  on  the 
powerful  influences  for  good  that  its  exercises 
upon  the  minds  and  circumstances  of  it  followers. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  in  co-operation  we 
have  a  remedy  for  poverty,  a  good  prospect  for 
old  age  and  an  incentive  to  a  higher  moral  life, 
which  brings  its  reward  in  the  present  and  will 
secure  the  praise  of  posterity.' ' 

All  information  in  relation  to  the  Women's 
Co-operative  Guild  may  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing Miss  Llewellyn  Davis,  Kirkby  Lonsdaler 
Westmoreland,  England. 
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ERATTA. 


Page  17,  line  7,  add  "too"  after  "benefits" 
and  "confidence;"  to  read: 

"benefits  too  well  known  and  confidence  too 
well  grounded." 


Page  19,  B.  J.  "Hinton,"  not  "Hilton." 

Page  19,  4th  line  from  bottom,  greatest  trad- 
ing body  "in  it,"  not  "extant." 


Page  22,  line  18,  add,  "health"  after  "public," 
"public  health  and  morals." 


Page  23,  line  33,  "pure  and  unadulterated," 
not  "adulterated." 


Page  66,  (head  line)  An  "Easy,"  not  "Essay" 
Lesson  in  Co-Opera tion. 


